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When Vincent Sheean called his book Personal History, he made 
use of the most concise definition of biographical writing. Biography 
and autobiography are indeed personal history, the stories of ‘“‘par- 
ticular men’s lives,’’ to employ Dryden’s phrase, as against the re- 
counting of economic changes and world-shaking events. They are 
history in terms of individuals and human values; they are personal 
footnotes—but, how significant !—on the pages of man’s progress. 

In the world of letters biography is a comparatively modern art, 
although it is implicit in such ancient writings as the epitaphs of the 
Greek Anthology. “Write the words I have spoken in a book,” 
“What thou seest, write in a book,” are pleas for individual per- 
manence frequently enjoined in the Old Testament, itself the history 
of a people interspersed with biography. And what are the chapters 
of the Gospels but accounts of the life of Christ? However, one does 
not think of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John as biographers, but 
rather of Plutarch and Suetonius, or of the anonymous authors of 
the old hagiographies, where in its most primitive form biography is 
contained. Yet, it is a far cry from these naive lives of the saints to 
such a work as Saint Joan of Arc by V. Sackville-West, who, without 
violence to tradition, recreates the Maid of Orleans from the dry 
bones of history and makes her walk again among us. Something has 
happened in the course of the centuries, and that something involves 

* Frances Winwar, whose experiments in “group biography” (in The Romantic 


Rebels and Poor Splendid Wings) have proved so popular, will add a third volume to 
her nineteenth-century tetralogy with the publication of Farewell the Banner this fall. 
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all the difference between an obituary notice and a literary bi- 
ography. 

In English literature the word “biography” was used for the first 
time by Dryden in the Preface of his translation of Plutarch, where, 
besides providing a modern definition, he tells in part what happens 
to a biographical subject when treated by a skilled craftsman. “You 
see the poor reasonable animal as naked as ever nature made him: are 
made acquainted with his passions and follies, and find the demi-god 
aman.”’ He was writing far in advance of his time. How many years 
were to pass before the poor, reasonable animal was divested of the 
gravestone virtues in which he was invariably ushered out of the 
world, and revealed in his human nakedness—no angel, but the 
true Adam! 

Not that English literature was lacking in examples of candid 
biography. William Roper, in the life of Sir Thomas More, his 
father-in-law, and George Cavendish, in his wholly delightful mem- 
oir of Cardinal Wolsey, had taken strides in the right direction as 
early as the sixteenth century, although neither found publication 
until a subsequent generation discovered a taste for such literature. 
Then, in the eighteenth century, came the supreme example of Eng- 
lish biography when Boswell, at whom superficial critics have not 
yet ceased to sneer because of the nearsightedness of his contem- 
poraries, produced his Life of Samuel Johnson. 

Nothing like it had ever been written, nor has anyone succeeded 
in rivaling it. The witless sycophant, the Scotch bur clinging to the 
skirts of a great man, the hardy fool, accomplished the impossible by 
giving Dr. Johnson enduring life, establishing himself at the same 
time as the biographer of genius that he was. No one who reads the 
Life of Samuel Johnson can help feeling that he, too, knows the un- 
tidy scholar with wig askew and breeches lax, with his orange peel 
and his cat Hodge, with his immense learning, his deep religion and 
his terror of death, with his greatness and his wisdom, his peculiari- 
ties, and his foibles. Like Boswell, he is familiar with the loud voice 
and rolling laughter; he, too, has caught the provincial accent that 
made Garrick and his friends smile when the mighty lexicographer 
boomed out another order for “‘poonch.” He has cowered under the 
thunder of Johnson’s reproach to Boswell: “Sir, you appear to have 
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only two subjects, yourself and me, and I am sick of both’’; and he 
has sighed his relief when the imperturbable Boswell merely came up 
again, refreshed from the storm, to resume his questions and note 
down the answers. Yes, Boswell reveals his man as naked as ever 
nature made him, and all the nobler for his nakedness. 

Nevertheless, in spite of Boswell’s achievement, the official (or 
authorized) biographer went his way undaunted, bearing aloft the 
banner with the device “De mortuis nil nisi bonum” and weighing 
down his already defunct victim with the usual double-deckers of 
obituary lies. No man was ever as noble or as good as the official bi- 
ographer painted him. If in life the hero had a blemish, the biog- 
rapher omitted it as indelicate, failing to realize that in a personal 
history, more even than in a portrait, truth demands, like Cromwell, 
that the subject be presented “wart and all.” Virtues and lofty 
qualities alone enter into the scheme of the obituary hack who sets 
himself up as the temple-builder of the market place. Only perfec- 
tion may dwell in his niches, to inspire and to edify. Unfortunately, 
peccant humanity merely glances at his stone figures and passes by, 
to follow eagerly at the skirts of folly, very wicked, but very human. 

We have him with us still, this memorializer ef the dead. Schools 
of biography may come, and schools may go; yet there he is, the 
sprightliest of the funeral train, dashing away to knock at the pub- 
lisher’s door the moment the first shovelful of earth has sounded on 
the coffin lid. For, like the newspaper editors who keep on file 
obituary notices of the famous living, he will not be caught napping 
when death calls upon his subject. With an eye on the event and 
another on his man, whose pallor or heartiness he notes with the con- 
cern of a near relation, he writes his book so that, at the first flash 
of the scythe, al] that is lacking is the little word, “‘finis.”” And finis 
it often is for his book, too, as it falls, the heaviest of stones, upon 
the dead. 

He is not alone to belong to the aposiopetic, or reticent, school of 
biographers, whose favorite expressions at the least awakening of 
curiosity in the reader are: “Over this subject reverence draws a 
curtain,”’ and ‘We cannot rend the veil. . . . ,”” followed by the sus- 
pension points that form the sole adornment of a deadly style. 
Theirs is a commendable delicacy, but it does not make for interest 
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in an age that has undergone the Freudian catharsis and come out 
shockproof. Furthermore, so greatly stimulated has the modern 
imagination become that, when the official biographer and his book 
are not hurled out of the window, the poor subject is invested with 
so many complexes, libidos, and fixations by a disappointed curiosity 
that the truth, however unpleasant, would have been more merciful. 
We have no patience today with the William Michael Rossettis of 
biography. 

Perhaps because of the Freudian emphasis on the individual, per- 
haps also because of the sense of insecurity fostered by the World 
War and aggravated by the social upheavals that are our daily ex- 
perience, we cling more and more to the relative certainty of self or 
personality. Hence the remarkable development in biography and 
autobiography. Perplexed, man seems to turn for assurance to the 
figures of the past, or, better, to himself, almost as if in his self- 
searching he plumbed for proof of his reality in an unstable universe. 
The whole world has gone biographical. Besides the thousands of 
books on historical, literary, and often obscure characters adver- 
tised in the publishers’ lists, there are the life-stories of statesmen, 
doctors, journalists, and adventurers, hot off the griddle of current 
oa events. Everyone who has something to say writes a book, from 
- Mrs. Roosevelt, whose My Story makes very pleasant reading, to 
the adventurous Mrs. Harkness, the captor of the panda. 

Since the success of Dr. Axel Munthe’s Story of San Michele, the 
| doctor as a biographer has come to the fore. Whether on the Conti- 
nent or in America, he forsakes the scalpel for the fountain pen to 
: write his experiences, the gorier and the more anatomical the better ; 
for a public that finds nothing foreign to its insatiable curiosity. 
Thus, within the last few years we have had, among other offerings, 
Man the Unknown, by Alexis Carrel; An American Doctor’s Odyssey, 
by Victor Heiser; Fifty Years a Surgeon, by Robert Morris; Life and 
Death, by the Italian doctor, Andrea Majocchi; A Woman Surgeon, 
by Rosalie Slaughter Morton; and the current best seller, Fifty 
S. Years a Country Doctor, by William M. Macartney. Most of them 
a became successes, attesting to the eagerness of the reader to know 
x himself within and without. Doctors’ books usually make good read- 
; ing through some, as yet undiscovered, affinity between medicine 
e and literature. To mention only two instances, Chekhov and 
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it Schnitzler practiced medicine. The modern medico, however, with 
n the exception of Dr. Cronin, prefers fact to fiction, and many a 
k thrilling adventure has he to offer. Now, anyone who wishes may, 
h while sitting in his armchair, go through the laboratory of Dr. Carrel, 
y follow Dr. Morton in her distinguished career, or, with Dr. Majocchi, 
| perform an operation upon a circus woman in her tent where her pet 
f monkey first attacks the surgeon to protect its mistress and then, 
with stolen instruments, goes through a solemn parody of what it 
has witnessed. 
d Among the biographies of scientists Eve Curie’s life of her mother, 
- Madame Curie, stands foremost both as a human document and as 
an inspired work; not the least of its merits is the faithful portraiture 
of a noble woman in her simplicity and in her greatness. Homely de- 
tails, so revelatory of character, are not deemed unworthy of in- 
- clusion. Primarily, Mme. Curie is shown as a human being, admi- 
rable in her devotion and self-abnegation; the record of her work is 
f made to speak for itself. Einstein said of the woman whose death 
was caused by the radium she discovered, that, of all celebrated 
beings, she was “‘the only one whom fame has not corrupted.” Eve 
Curie built upon those words, revitalizing at the same time an in- 
spiring personality. 
| Not to be outdone by the medical profession, the journalists have 
been working overtime recording their reactions to the world about 
> them. With controversy rampant and with society split into camps, 
they make haste to set down their experiences in more or less auto- 
) biographical form, differing in this respect from Job, who in the 
midst of his difficulties cried out, “Behold, my desire is, that the 
, Almighty would answer me, and that mine adversary had written 
! a book.” It is the last thing they could wish, and to forestall the 
, adversary, they keep their typewriters busily clicking. J Write as I 
! Please, defies Walter Duranty. Assignment in Utopia, apologizes 
, Eugene Lyons. I Found No Peace, Webb Miller, a foreign corre- 
spondent, laments after viewing the hopeless chaos into which civili- 
zation has fallen. Negley Farson, in The Way of a Transgressor; 
John Gunther, in Inside Europe; and Wythe Williams, in Dusk of 
Empire, join the ranks until there is not a phase of political life that 
has not its apologist. 

Of such books that have come out within recent years, Vincent 
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Sheean’s Personal History, one of the earliest to attract wide notice, 
still holds first place for its vividness and sincerity. Besides covering 
events that have changed the face of the globe, it is remarkable for 
its portraits, one of them unforgettable—that of the exalted young 
revolutionist, consumed like a saint of old by the flame of her ideal. 
The late Lincoln Steffen’s Autobiography deserves a place apart as 
the record of an active life and the summation of ‘an unparalleled 


period of history. For its richness and style it comes nearest to that 
masterpiece of American biography, The Education of Henry Adams. : 
Keeping pace with the autobiographical newspapermen, a group of . 
biographers has arisen, clustered about notable or notorious pres- . 
ent-day individuals. More than ever the reading masses demand to 
be shown the real man behind the public figure, and their want is 
supplied to the tune of hundreds of books a year, some frankly par- , 
tial, others as frankly hostile. No longer is it necessary for the sub- ‘ 
ject to be safely interred in order to be refleshed in the written word. . 
With fact and documentation at his elbow to guard against a libel : 
suit, the biographer may be as bold as he chooses. No drawing of the . 
curtain here; no glossing of unpleasantness. Truth, however muddy : 
and ugly, is dragged up from the well-bottom in which it is said to . 
dwell, and presented in all its bareness. Accordingly, we have had . 
such exposés as George Seldes’s Sawdust Caesar, which left not a t 
shaving of stuffing in the Duce, and Ferdinand Lundberg’s Imperial . 

Hearst, launched as the unauthorized biography of the sage of San 

Simeon and fulfilling its promises to the full in its courageous ex- 
amination of an amazing career. Though not strictly pertinent to : 
the realm of biography, in that it is closer to politics and economics, Ii 
Lundberg’s America’s Sixty Families performs a valuable service and 
By satisfies a growing demand, like Matthew Josephson’s The Robber . 
a Barons and The Politicos, and that devastating indictment of the . 
4 Supreme Court, Nine Old Men by Drew Pearson and Robert S. . 
# Allen. Then there have been dynastic sagas like Harvey O’Connor’s © 
3 : The Guggenheims, tracing the rise of a moneyed family, and in- I 
4 numerable portraits of the figures behind the headlines. P 
a In Leon Blum, Richard L. Stokes has written a sympathetic eval- a 
4 uation of the harassed statesman, tracing his development from his . 
salad days as a poet, to his meeting with Jean Jaurés and his con- d 
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version to socialism, until his election to the premiership of France. 
On the human-interest side Robert Allerton Parker has produced a 
thoughtful and engaging book on the deification of Father Divine— 
The Incredible Messiah. As for Edward VIII, whose romance cap- 
tured the imagination of a sentimental public, Hector Bolitho merely 
started the presses going with his biography of the man and king. 

However, the European dictators still hold their own as biographi- 
cal material, although in the most recent treatment of them the tone 
is perceptibly altered. While not impartial—the dangers of dictator- 
ships are too dire for impartiality—biographers show a marked tend- 
ency toward a scholarly, almost a scientific approach, as if, the 
hysteria of the first encounter abated, they were now ready to face 
the enemy. The Harvard Gaudens Megaro’s Mussolini in the Mak- 
ing is one of the best examples of this new approach. The book is an 
authoritative examination of the Duce’s revolutionary past, from his 
early activities in his native Romagna, through the years of his 
Swiss exile, to the outbreak of the World War. With admirable 
scholarship Dr. Megaro draws upon sources which the Duce, on the 
assumption of power, zealously concealed. Subtly, indictment after 
indictment is brought against the dictator—the abandoning of his 
early principles, the transformation of his revolution to a Fascist 
tyranny, until, like the handwriting on the wall, the words which 
Mussolini himself uttered of another burn in accusation of himself: 
“Ex ore tuo, te judico.”’ 

Personalities enhaloed by the past have always been the chief 
source of the biographer’s inspiration, a fact which accounts for the 
limitless range in the publishers’ announcements. Why does an 
author choose to write a biography instead of giving free play to his 
imagination? To begin with, he may be so obsessed by an historical 
character that he can think of no one else. It is like a demonic pos- 
session. Sleeping and waking, the author is so tormented that he 
can only free himself by liberating the devil that haunts him. And 
let none say that imagination plays no part in the making of a bi- 
ography. It is the breath with which the writer gives life to the dead; 
it is the magic which he works upon his re-creation, until out of the 
inert material that is to be found in yellowed letters, diaries, and the 
dust of libraries, he calls up a living being that acts, loves, and suf- 
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fers more acutely, because more purposefully, than the people of the 
material world. One thing alone the biographer must respect: the 
unalterable fact. In vain he may wish to save a Shelley from drown- 
ing or give to a Ruskin his Rose La Touche. Shelley must seek the 
ultimate answer in the treacherous waters of the Gulf of Spezia, and 
Ruskin must know heartbreak with the loss of his Rose. Beyond 
that limitation, which in the best biography must include historical 
truth as well, the author is free to indulge his intuitive imagination, 
knowing that in their common humanity even geniuses are of flesh 
and blood. 

The greatest impetus to creative biography or biography as litera- 
ture was given to contemporary letters by Lytton Strachey with the 
publication of his Eminent Victorians in 1913. It set a high-water 
mark in the art, but unhappily it unloosed a swarm of imitators who 
almost undid all his accomplishment. His keen style and lapidary 
incisiveness, though tempered in Queen Victoria, served nonetheless 
to make a complacent generation sit up and take notice. At its best 
Strachey’s writing was always lucid, while his subtle irony he em- 
ployed as an artist employs his highlights. Against the brilliance of 
his intellect he placed his characters, scrutinizing, analyzing, prick- 
ing, and prodding till they came to life—because it hurt. 

Unfortunately, Strachey’s cleverness was mistaken for malice by 
many who sought for his effect without having his genius, and a flood 
of so-called “debunking”’ biographies overwhelmed the disconcerted 
public that looked in vain for the solid virtues on which their heroes 
had formerly been made to stand as on unshakeable Gibraltars. 
Was it fear of what they might suffer at the hands of the new icono- 
clasts that made Rudyard Kipling write Something about Myself, 
H. G. Wells perform his Experiment in Autobiography—a book so 
frank and merciless that even his enemy would have proved kinder— 
and G. K. Chesterton, the Dr. Johnson of the twentieth century, 
dedicate himself to “the morbid and degrading task”’ of setting down 
the story of his life before he died? Was it uneasiness that made 
Laurence Housman write The Unexpected Years, which encompassed 
the poetic and aesthetic movements of the last half century, and 
caused Frank Swinnerton to bring out his autobiography, which he 
defiantly entitled Swinnerton? Again, was it filial piety that prompt- 
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ed Bertrand Russell to write that sensitive book, My Parents; 
Daphne du Maurier, to portray her fascinating clan; and V. Sack- 
ville-West, to treat tenderly that moth who was Pepita, for fear the 
brilliant wings might have been crushed by less delicate hands? 

In America, as in England, many of our writers, long before reach- 
ing Dante’s midpath of life, have been taking stock of themselves. 
Reasons far removed from vanity prompt them to tell their story. 
In our contentious day, explanations—rather, expositions—of our 
world-outlook are sometimes found necessary. Hence, we have Carl 
Van Doren’s Three Worlds, with its kindliness and mellow philoso- 
phy; and Joseph Freeman’s An American Testament, with its plea 
for a new modus operandi in a society that seems no longer adequate. 
“The young after the war wanted to live freely,’’ Carl Van Doren 
synthesises the state of affairs; “the young after the crash wanted to 
live at all.” Joseph Freeman, as one of those young, searches into 
causes and, with the hopefulness of youth, would find a solution 
capable of doing away forever with such conditions as are described 
in the young Negro Angelo Herndon’s Let Me Live. 

A son of the Southwest, Burton Rascoe, whose influence has long 
been felt in American literature, sends out his memoirs, Before I 
Forget, describing literary movements, discoveries, and personalities; 
in her autobiography the late Harriet Monroe sums up her career as 
dean of Chicago letters; vivaciously Eunice Tietjens covers the same 
ground as well as half the globe in The World at My Shoulder. Using 
as her title the brave words Three Rousing Cheers, with which her 
immediate friends used to greet one another in times as trying as 
they were exciting, Elizabeth Jordan sets down the story of her 
varied life from such luridness as the Carlyle Harris and the Lizzie 
Borden murder trials which she reported, to her editorship of Har- 
per’s Bazaar and her friendships with Zona Gale, Dorothy Canfield, 
and many other contemporary literary figures. From the vantage 
point of his seventy years Edgar Lee Masters in Across Spoon River 
looks back upon his life as lawyer, novelist, poet, and biographer, 
and dwells nostalgically on his youthful loves. More forthrightly 
Mabel Dodge Luhan adds volume after volume to her indiscreet 
autobiography, the fourth of which, Edge of Taos Desert, carries her 
out of the turmoil of civilization to the Mexican oasis. As manifesta- 
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tions of our period Mrs. Luhan’s exciting revelations will astound a 
future age perhaps more than the eccentricities of the expatriate 
Gertrude Stein, who, abandoning her usual stylistic obscurity, con- 
descends to intelligibility in her Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas 
and her more recent Everybody's Autobiography. A welcome antidote 
to hysteria, the late Clarence Day’s Life with Father brings the reader 
down to common, everyday realities, while adding another portrait 
to our collection of enduring American figures. More vigorously, 
Mari Sandoz depicts her shrewd, hard, yet admirable, pioneer parent 
in Old Jules, a book which, besides uncovering a mine of unfamiliar 
local history, makes one relive the vicissitudes of the daily struggle 
that made possible the American West fifty years ago. 

Autobiography is not the privilege of authors alone, however; for 
everyone who can hold a pen or engage the services of a ghost writer 
may give his story to an avid public, which can overlook style pro- 
vided the matter is engrossing. Human interest is the prime requi- 
site; let the man be whatever he will. From England, therefore, we 
have Angels in Undress by Mark Benney, who served a prison sen- 
tence; and from France the current best-seller, Dry Guillotine by 
René Belbenoit, on the perennially engrossing subject of Devil’s 
Island. In America not a season passes without its harvest of 
human-interest autobiographies, from adventure yarns to cogita- 
tions from an invalid chair. 

The most significant development in modern biography has been 
the trend to dramatize events and to personalize the individuals 
treated. At the outset the critics rose up in arms, sometimes with 
justice, against what was misnamed “‘fictionalized biography.” By 
what means, they asked, was an author able to penetrate into the 
thoughts of a remote historical character and discover his inmost 
secrets? By what authority did he re-create conversations, scenes, 
situations? It was the inevitable and excusable reaction from the 
school of the sacrosanct that manufactured a lay figure according 
to the notions of respectability and set it up in a vast literary Mme. 
Tussaud’s, there to molder with many more of its kind. As a matter 
of fact, even the worst offenders in the fictional trend could, under 
pressure, point to some authority for their apparent liberties—per- 
haps a description in a letter that might have been amplified into a 
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dramatic scene, or a reference to some topic of conversation that the 
biographer vitalized into dialogue. 

After the first excesses, however, the practitioners of the new 
method learned to use their materials without violence to taste and 
credibility, so that today biography enjoys a prestige as a literary 
art which was formerly only grudgingly allowed to a few individual 
works. Everywhere the vogue has grown, until there have been 
years when biography has outsold fiction. 

Perhaps it may not be impertinent to mention another develop- 
ment in the art with the publication in 1933 of my study of the 
English pre-Raphaelites, Poor Splendid Wings, which the critics 
recognized as a “group” biography, like its successor, The Romantic 
Rebels. From its inception, either biography centered about one in- 
dividual to whom was given the prominence of a giant against a 
dwarfed landscape or it dealt with a group of figures each one of 
whom stood in relation to the others, like the various stiff subjects of 
a Victorian family portrait. In the first treatment, there resulted a 
lack of proportion that made the biographee, however great or in- 
significant, the hub of the universe; in the second, one missed the 
unity that is an essential of all art. The “group” biography is at 
once a combination and an extension of both methods. Holding that 
the individual is the sum of his relations with other individuals and 
with the world about him, the author makes him assume the pro- 
portions that he had in life among the people and the circumstances 
that shaped him. One does not unduly magnify him, nor does one 
reduce to pigmy size the men and women who, in their effect upon 
him, sometimes loomed larger than himself. Together with minute 
character-portrayal, the historical or immediate background is also 
amply given, so that the result may be as faithful a representation of 
life as research, sympathy, and infinite pains can make it.” 

It would be impossible, within the limits of an article, to do more 
than indicate the riches in the biographical field. All are familiar 
with the works of the French Maurois, who set respectability by the 
ears with Ariel, his book on Shelley, and then redeemed himself with 


2 [Miss Winwar’s original manuscript contained no mention of her own work, and 
this explanation of her aim and point of view was inserted only under strong persuasion. 
—EpITor.]} 
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his scholarly, yet lively, portrayal of Byron. Through able transla- 
tions we have been made acquainted with the elaborate works of the 
German Emil Ludwig and the unimpeachable accuracy of Stefan 
Zweig, whose subjects have need of solid documentation to pass the 
censor. In England biography has never been more distinguished. 
There are the Sitwells, Alfred Noyes, Daphne du Maurier, Hesketh 
Pearson, Malcolm Muggeridge, and the many others whose names 
recur in the literary supplements here and abroad. 

Although the new biography retains its popularity with the pub- 
lic, the older schools still have their devotees. In our own Boston a 
group is at present flourishing that employs documentation like the 
square stones of the Romans. Odell Shepard, for example, erects so 
stupendous a monument for the ineffectual Bronson Alcott in his 
Pedlar’s Progress, that it would have dwarfed a colossus. In the 
same manner other earnest biographers have served Endicott, 
Samuel Adams, and countless other American worthies. 

Indeed, there is no figure, famous or obscure, who has escaped the 
zeal of the biographer. Whereas the Helens and Cleopatras and the 
heroes of history were once considered the only prey worthy of the 
literary hunter, now anyone will serve, provided there is a story 
worth the telling and sufficient talent in the writer to make even a 
dull subject glow. From the remotest past to the immediate yester- 
day, history is being ransacked for subjects. Most popular, Napo- 
leon still holds his own—several score lives appeared within the 
year—and the characters of a classical antiquity continue to stir the 
imagination. But the lists are extraordinarily varied. In the last 
twelvemonth there have been two or more biographies of Gauguin; 
Catherine the Great of Russia; Tom Paine; Charles Darwin; Tom 
Moore, the Victorian Anacreon; Mary Wollstonecraft and her 
daughter, Mary Shelley; the naturalist Audubon, who is still be- 
lieved by some to have been the lost Dauphin; of Whitman; and of 
Stevenson—to mention only a few. Boccaccio, Maria Bashkirtseff, 
Tchaikovsky, and Pushkin have also been written about; and Burton 
of Arabia and Harriet Beecher Stowe, together with a thousand 
other compatible and incompatible individuals. Fanny Kemble, 
that combination of phoenix and stormy petrel of two continents, 
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has recently found a congenial biographer in Margaret Armstrong, 
whose absorbing book follows a splendid career from Fanny’s debut 
on the stage to save Covent Garden for her father, to her success, 
marriage, and social awakening in America during the heated years 
of the Abolitionist movement. Besides giving a living portrait of 
her heroine in Fanny Kemble: A Passionate Victorian, Miss Arm- 
strong has succeeded in painting in backgrounds as divergent as the 
English court under the Regency and the awkward, amorphous 
America of the past century. For those who like romance in a royal 
setting, there have been books like Bertita Harding’s The Golden 
Fleece on Franz Josef and Elizabeth of Austria, and the preposterous 
He Did Not Die at Mayerling by a mysterious “R,”’ who claims to 
be the son of the hapless Crown Prince Rudolph and sets out to 
prove—unconvincingly—that the suicide pact of the prince and 
Vetsera was only a ruse to enable Rudolph to escape his country. 
There is nothing the biographer will not venture. Emil Ludwig has 
even gone so far as to give us the biography of a river in The Nile. 

Among the recent books, one remembers with pleasure Edgar 
Johnson’s One Mighty Torrent, Ralph Roeder’s Man of the Renais- 
sance and Catherine de’ Medici, Christopher Marlowe by John Bake- 
less, Eagle Forgotten by Harry Barnard, Philip Horton’s intelli- 
gently handled life of Hart Crane, Isak Dinesen’s unclassifiable tour- 
de-force, Out of Africa, and perhaps half-a-dozen other titles already 
mentioned in the survey. Judging by the variety and the high intel- 
lectual level of these works, biography as literature has come into 
its own. 
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WHAT CAN WE DO ABOUT THE RADIO?! 


I, KEITH TYLER? 


Hitler has seized Austria! That was the grim fact which startled 
all of us on a recent week end when upon a relatively quiet Euro- 
pean scene event suddenly succeeded event with such lightening 
rapidity as to leave us gasping. Schuschnigg had called a plebiscite. 
Nazi Germany was angry. Troops were massed at the Austro- 
German frontier. Frantic appeals were made to France, to England. 
An ultimatum was given to the Austrian chancellor. Nazis within 
Austria began to demonstrate. Troops were mobilized to restore 
order. German armed force became threatening. In the face of this 
aggressive attitude, desperation seized the Austrian government. 
The plebiscite was called off, and Schuschnigg resigned. An Austrian 
Nazi took over the government, and within a few hours German 
troops were pouring over the border without resistance from Austria. 
The Anschluss was accomplished! Hitler had won another bold vic- 
tory in his program for the restoration of German power. 

How did we keep pace with this swiftly moving current of events? 
How were we enabled to follow each bit of news as it occurred? 
Where did we turn not only for the happenings themselves but also 
for an interpretation? Normally, casually, and without thought of 
its significance, we went to the radio. Here was history happening, 
and we knew where to go to hear it as it unfolded. Not only were 
we listening to our regular commentators as they told us the news 
but we were transported by the magic of modern communication 
to the very spots where the news was made. We heard Hitler in 
person; we listened to descriptions of the crowds in Vienna. We went 
to London for eyewitness accounts from men who had just flown 
from the scenes of turmoil to a point where their utterances could 


* Delivered at the New Jersey Association of Teachers of English, New Brunswick, 
N.J., May 7, 1938. 

? Professor Tyler is research associate in charge of the radio division of the Bureau 
of Educational Research at Ohio State University. He is director of a national evalu- 
ation of school broadcasts. 
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be given without censorhsip. We traveled swiftly to Washington for 
interpretations from governmental officials, and turned to New 
York, Paris, and London for other commentaries by trained ob- 
servers of international affairs. All this came to us as a matter of 
course and without much effort because we were benefiting from 
the remarkable achievements in radio broadcasting—achievements 
so new that less than eighteen years ago the first regular broadcasts 
to the public became an actuality. This is the age of radio. All of 
us are radio-minded. The youth now in our high schools is truly 
a radio generation. They were born with the birth of radio, and 
the two have grown up together. Many of us are so bewildered by 
these rapid changes in the habits of the whole population that we 
fail to grasp the significance which they have for us in our daily 
work of educating America’s youth. 

Our school procedures, our courses of study, our work in the field 
of English, all are based upon the assumption that the most im- 
portant type of communication with which young people and adults 
must deal is that of the printed page. Where we think about the 
contemporary world at all, we think in terms of the newspaper and 
the magazine. We fell very progressive because we have managed 
to make a significant shift in emphasis in English teaching from 
traditional “‘classics” to contemporary works by modern writers. 
We are proud, as we may well be, by the increasing emphasis upon 
living authors and their interpretations of life today. But we over- 
look almost entirely the place which radio listening is taking in the 
lives of all of us and particularly the part it plays in the day-to-day 
existence of these boys and girls who have been raised to accept 
the radio as the most natural thing in the world. 

A recent study reported in the School Review for January, 1938, 
brings home this shift in habits with amazing clarity. A group of 
high-school students were given a test of knowledge of contemporary 
affairs and then each student was asked to list his primary sources 
of such information in the order in which he utilized them. Sixty- 
one per cent gave the radio as their first and primary source of news 
events, with newspapers named by only 31 per cent. Second place 
was given to radio by those who turned first to newspapers, and to 
newspapers by those who turned first to the radio. As a primary 
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source of current information radio was used by students twice as 
often as the newspaper. How many of us have recognized the sig- 
nificance of this development? 

Other shifts are equally significant. Much of our work in English 
is based upon the assumption that reading is the predominate 
leisure-time occupation of educated persons, both adults and chil- 
dren. Therefore, we devote much of our time to improving the read- 
ing tastes of those who sit in our classes. How well we have suc- 
ceeded in this effort is a moot question which I shall not go into at 
this point, but there is abundant data indicating that radio-listening 
is a close rival of reading for the time of both high-school students 
and adults. Indeed for many individuals radio-listening occupies 
a far greater proportion of the time. 

If we accept in any degree the assumption that teaching in the 
field of English should be concerned with the things which children 
are doing or are likely to do in the future, then we have been utterly 
blind to the realities of the situation. We have concerned ourselves 
with reading while our students have been listening much more 
than reading. We have taught great drama of the stage while they 
have been going to the movies and listening to radio drama. We 
have assumed that we could develop taste in literature through 
daily classes taught in isolation from out-of-school experience while 
the radio and the motion picture have been altering and developing 
taste on a gigantic scale quite without reference to our feeble efforts 
in the classroom. Altogether the traditional, and, I fear, typical, 
English classroom has been about as oblivious to what has really 
been going on and what is really needed as though it were conducted 
in a monastery. The fine things that have been done by alert and 
observant teachers have had to be bootlegged into the school. They 
represented the ‘‘extra’’—the special enrichment, the club program, 
and the unorthodox—rather than being the real heart of the English 
program. 

Education is also bound up with the development of tastes in 
music, in books, in drama, and in morals. The radio is doing this 
kind of educating too. Our likes and dislikes for foods, for swing 
music, for government regulation, and for realistic novels are all 
being influenced by what is presented over the radio. Ignoring the 
radio will hardly help us in this situation. 
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Indeed, the radio has not been ignored but put to use most effec- 
tively in the countries of the dictators. Those rulers who tell people 
what to think and feel recognize the importance of the wireless and 
rigidly control it in their interests. They do not ignore it. In a 
sense it makes dictatorship possible by providing a ready means for 
reaching the minds of the masses, as slower means of communication 
could never do. This does not mean that the radio is, therefore, in 
and of itself bad. Indeed, I am quite sure that the radio has no 
morals at all. It is a means and can be equally effective for main- 
taining democracy or perpetuating dictatorship. But the possibility 
of its misuse implies the responsibility of the schools in a democracy 
to educate for its proper use. A critical and discriminating public 
of listeners will not be taken in by the tricks and devices of fascist 
propagandists. But passive and complacent listeners can be fooled. 
In fact, they are being fooled, and they will continue to be if edu- 
cators ignore what is going on about them. 

What can we do, then, if we are aware of this situation and want 


_to do something about it? 


First, I believe, we can become acquainted with the actual facts of 
the listening of our students and the influence which radio is having 
upon them. We can, for example, give our students a questionnaire 
in which we secure information about the amount of time they spend 
in listening, the times of day they listen, the amount of their 
listening which is active and the amount which is passive, their 
favorite programs and what they like about them, their preferences 
among program types, their reaction to radio advertising, whether 
they think they are influenced by such advertising, etc. We can 
find out what they know of the basic facts of American radio. Who 
pays for radio programs? Who owns the air? What are the advan- 
tages and the disadvantages of the so-called “American system of 
broadcasting’? We can discover their attitudes toward propaganda. 
Are they aware of the techniques for analyzing propaganda? Do they 
look for the hidden assumptions upon which arguments are based? 
Do they recognize the use of words with strong emotional con- 
comitants which serve to obscure rather than clarify meaning? 

The second thing which we can do is to become intelligent listeners 
ourselves. Most of us are radio illiterates. We could not name more 
than a half-dozen really significant programs on the air. Yet there 
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are at least fifty programs on each week in any given area which are 
so vital and important that one should not miss them. In the Ohio 
Radio Announcer we list four or five hundred programs of some 
educational significance which can be heard weekly over the radio 
stations in the state of Ohio. 

But we don’t listen a great deal. School work is too exacting and 
exhausting. We come home at night tired and worn, and radio ap- 
pears only as a distraction. If we do turn it on, we are disgusted by 
what we casually happen upon. Yet fifteen minutes later we could 
have heard a thrilling historical drama. It is not that we are “high- 
brow” and are superior to good entertainment programs. It is mere- 
ly that the majority of programs on the air are meaningless and 
worthless, and casual tuning seldom strikes a significant program. 
But excellent programs are on the air; and, if we devoted even a 
fraction of the time to finding them that we devote to selecting a 
book in the near-by lending library, we would be rewarded richly. 
We need to schedule our listening. This is particularly important 
for those of us who have little time to devote to listening. Go to 
the newspaper listings and the radio editors and cull the good pro- 
grams, making out a listening schedule for the evening. Send to the 
Columbia Broadcasting System for the weekly mimeographed bulle- 
tin “For the Student” and to the National Broadcasting Company 
for the ‘Educational Bulletin.” Buy Radio Guide and follow the 
programs listed on the two pages devoted to “Listen and Learn.” 
Carefully chosen listening time can pay you handsomely in culture 
and entertainment. Become a civilized listener if you hope your 
students to become so. This, I should say, is a basic necessity for 
one who would influence the listening of students. 

The third thing which we can do is to develop a definite program 
of instruction which takes radio into account. I would suggest that 
this is a threefold program. It involves the utilization of radio pro- 
grams as source materials; the developing of critical discrimination 
on the part of pupils toward their radio listening; and the utilization 
of radio-sound equipment for instruction in oral and written English. 

Let us consider each of these in turn. First is this matter of mak- 
ing use of radio programs as basic experiences for pupils. A program 
becomes something to be used in much the same way that an article 
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in a magazine or a chapter in a book or a school journey is utilized 
to extend the range of the student’s experience. The objectives of 
such an assignment to a group, to an individual, or to a class are 
similar, too. It may be that the program will provide some necessary 
information as with a talk or speech. Perhaps it will develop an 
interest in some aspect of a unit of work as with the program “The 
House That Jack Didn’t Build” of the “Columbia Workshop.” It 
may be that it will give an insight and understanding of a problem 
or of some social grouping. Perhaps, as with the series of discussions 
of human relations conducted as a part of the ‘American School of 
the Air,” it will illustrate a technique of importance to the group. 
The “Lux Radio Theater” or the “Columbia Workshop” might 
well serve to illustrate dramatic technique at its best. The “Epic 
of America”’ series might have been used to affect the attitudes of 
students toward certain social problems. 

You will note that I have indirectly referred to programs which 
could be used both in school and out of school. I think a teacher 
could well do both. Out-of-school listening is possible for almost 
any student, and such assignments require no investment in equip- 
ment by the school. On the other hand, there is much to be gained 
from discussing a program immediately after it is heard by a group. 
A small portable radio or a school’s central-sound equipment may be 
utilized for picking up occasional programs which happen to be on 
the air at the time the class is in session. But schedule difficulties 
often make such listening impossible. A recent development is going 
to make possible the use of radio-sound programs at any time and as 
often as the teacher may desire. This is the electrical transcription 
and the necessary play-back equipment. School systems, even large 
high schools, will build up a library of sound recordings just as film 
libraries have been built up—and at a fraction of the cost. Tran- 
scriptions will be available for two dollars or so for a half-hour 
program, and other recordings will be made at a central office— 
in the school or in the school system of programs on the air. These 
will be sent out to schools while they are still fresh, to be used at 
the most convenient time. 

But for many teachers who do not have equipment, dependence 
must still be placed upon the home listening experience. This means 
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that we must familiarize ourselves with the offerings on the air and 
then make use of them in accomplishing our educational objectives. 
I believe that radio programs will enable us to accomplish many 
important objectives in a fashion far superior to what we could pos- 
sibly do without them. 

The development of critical discrimination on the part of boys 
and girls is the second plank in the proposed program. How is this 
to be accomplished? What are we after, anyway? 

What we are after is implied by the use of the word “discrimina- 
tion.”” We want pupils to distinguish one element from another in 
programs—to discern differences. I do not believe that we feel that 
we should impose our own tastes upon young people. I do not think 
we get far in deploring the tastes of other people and hoping to in- 
doctrinate them in what we conceive to be better taste. What we 
object to is passivity, uncritical acceptance. We want taste to grow 
even if the direction of this growth is not toward our own. We want 
young people to have standards which they apply in their listening 
and we want these standards to be carefully thought out—to be the 
results of their own critical reflection upon their experience with 
radio programs. 

The fact is, of course, that, while students have rather strong likes 
and dislikes, these are based more upon happenstance than any- 
thing else. They may result from chance experiences. A boy comes 
from a family of musicians and naturally likes certain types of music. 
Jazz to him is deplorable. Another youngster has chanced to tune 
in on ‘The Town Meeting of the Air’ when a particularly dry 
speaker was scheduled, and he has become convinced that serious 
discussions are necessarily boring and uninteresting. 

It is a truism in education that we must begin where the learner 
is and proceed from there. Our first task is to appraise the tastes of 
our students. We note (1) the lack of breadth in listening; (2) the 
lack of clear standards for evaluation of programs; (3) the diversity 
of tastes to be found among a class of thirty. 

We begin, then, by discussing programs to which students listen. 
Why do they like what they do? To almost any program there is at 
least one dissenter. Reasons for likes and dislikes must be thought 
through if the objections and the enthusiasms are to be met. From 
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such discussions the standards begin to emerge. These criteria will 
differ from one student to another. New standards will be proposed 
which many of the students have not considered. What about real- 
ism or “true-to-lifeness” in drama? Is the from-rags-to-riches formu- 
la the realistic picture of life in these United States? How significant 
is the boy-meets-girl theme? Is the happy ending desirable? 

Other types of standards begin to appear. Was the production 
satisfactory? Was the script weak? Was it overplayed or under- 
played? Was the announcer overused when the lines themselves 
might have effected the transition? Was the show slow in starting? 
Was the music unrelated to the theme of the production or was it 
an integral part? Were the sound effects realistic or impressionistic? 
Such discussion often leads to visits to radio studios, to talks in 
class by radio executives, producers, script-writers, or actors. Stu- 
dents try script-writing themselves. They often put on shows over 
the public-address system within the school. They learn, in short, 
something of the “inside” of radio. 

I have heard it argued that such an acquaintance with radio 
spoils its illusions. Personally I do not believe it interferes with 
genuine appreciation for good craftsmanship. Boys and girls who 
have become really critical tell me that it does spoil a poor show for 
them but at the same time, they say, their appreciation of an honest 
job of real merit is greatly increased. 

Besides standards relating to the content and those having to do 
with production techniques, there are standards which relate to 
radio advertising, to commercial “plugs,” and to all the mixed 
ethics of radio salesmanship. I have heard heated discussions of 
testimonials, of sales talk written into the script, of dramatized 
“plugs” not related to the rest of the show, and of the time consumed 
for any kind of advertising. I have known students to make stop- 
watch surveys of various programs to get the facts for themselves. 
I have known them to copy down the exact words of sales copy for 
checking upon its honesty of representation. I have heard them dis- 
cuss the ethics of advertising which attempted to imply things which 
were not permitted to be said outright because such statements were 
not supported by fact. 

So much for the way in which standards develop. But what of the 
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lack of breadth in listening? Can the range of listening be increased? 
Indeed, it can. We utilize the diversity of tastes within the class to 
interest students in listening to new types of programs. One student 
has discovered the ‘“‘Hobby Lobby”’ program and reports upon it 
with enthusiasm. Others are encouraged to try it. A girl shares her 
interest in “News through a Woman’s Eyes,” and a boy has found 
“The Story behind the Headlines” a reliable help in interpreting 
current news. Students are encouraged to explore the ether for new 
types of programs, and tastes gradually become catholic. The appeal 
to adventure in the discovery of good programs is effective with 
adolescents. 

Perhaps my illustrations would imply that this work is chiefly in 
the field of radio drama. It isn’t, of ocurse. In fact, much of the 
complexity of the work in radio-program discrimination is due to 
the fact that radio seems to be everything. It is plays, and speeches, 
and music, and discussions, and news, and sermons, and political 
talks, and advice to farmers, and school lessons, and sales talk, and 
economic patent medicine; in fact, it is all things to all men. There 
are general standards, of course, but there are also special standards 
needed for each of these. Indeed, it is a tremendous and an over- 
powering, and a baffling, and a humbling task. And, because it is so 
important, it is also an exhilarating and a stimulating and an in- 
triguing and a happy adventure. 

I have seen teachers of English start a week’s unit on radio ap- 
preciation and have it run for six weeks before they could stop it 
and then only by a tremendous effort. Oral and written English 
experiences there were aplenty, and such teachers have testified 
that no unit they had taught was so successful in stimulating student 
activity. The answer is easy; this work is dealing with the vital 
stuff of everyday existence. It is close to the lives of students. It 
comes to grips with their interests and their needs. 

There is a third plank in the threefold platform. This is the defi- 
nite use of radio-sound equipment for speech activities. It involves 
both oral and written English. It includes script-writing and per- 
formance over the microphone. It is growing by leaps and bounds 
in junior and senior high schools all over the country. It is being 
done as an extra-curricular activity, and it is being used as a regular 
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part of the English work. It is spreading because it somehow capital- 
ized upon the interests of students; and it is being accepted by 
teachers not only because it is modern but also because it appears 
to be extraordinarily successful in accomplishing some of the im- 
portant objectives of English teaching. Of this work I have little 
to say. I think that it is helpful so long as it motivates worth-while 
activities on the part of students and is not undertaken merely as 
a fad. A word of caution is necessary. The major objectives of such 
work should be in terms of growth in techniques of writing and 
speech and in developing the type of discrimination already de- 
scribed. Certainly radio writing and speaking should never be en- 
couraged because it will train pupils for radio. A vocational objec- 
tive has no place in this work on a high-school level. It may be an 
outlet for a hobby, or a means of encouraging special abilities, but 
this work with the trappings of radio is not vocational training, 
and students should never be permitted to think that it is. If they 
do, they are being led to hold impossible ambitions. Professional 
radio today is taking only the best-trained people—college graduates 
with long experience. 

This, then, is what we can do about radio. First, we can get the 
facts—acquaint ourselves with the relation of radio to the lives of 
our students. Second, we can become critical and intelligent listeners 
ourselves—and this is worth doing for its own sake. Third, we can 
include radio in our program of instruction by utilizing it as a 
source of experience, developing discrimination with regard to it, 
and adopting some of its techniques of speech and writing as ac- 
tivities in English. 

Is this really important? What could be more vital? The world is 
engaged in a terrific struggle between two theories of government 
and of living—democracy and dictatorship. Democracy is threat- 
ened as it never has been before by a growing absolutism in human 
affairs. 

The very instruments of communication which were to bind the 
world closer together and increase interdependence are being used 
to promote division and strife. Propaganda becomes ever more ef- 
fective. Increasingly it becomes clear that democracy’s only defense 
is in the critical capacities of its citizens. A growing discrimination 
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and an increased mastery of the techniques of analyzing the sources 
of entertainment and information can save democracy. An apathetic 
citizenry will fall prey to the first convincing demagogue who offers 
a panacea for our ills. 

Shall we accept our responsibility? Shall we make it our job as 
English teachers to develop a thinking and critical group of high- 
school students who will resist the encroachments of fascism in 
America? Shall we do something to the listening tastes of our stu- 
dents? The choice is ours. If we stand still, we are by our very lack 
of action undermining the continuance of democracy. By a positive 
program we can help not only to preserve but also to make more 
effective democracy in American life. What greater task could we 
have? 


A PLAN FOR TEACHING VOCABULARY 


WARD S. MILLER’ 


Perhaps it is the bewildering complexity of a language which is 
said to contain between two and three million words. Perhaps it is 
lack of a satisfactory technique. Perhaps it is absence of an analyti- 
cal philosophy of any kind that causes the teaching of vocabulary 
to be in a traditional state of neglect. 

Some comprehensive attempt to analyze the problem should be 
made. The increasing concern of teachers in social studies as well 
as in English, of department heads, of administrators, of college 
instructors, and even of high-school and college students themselves 
over the paucity of their vocabularies makes such an effort impera- 
tive. Enrichment of the curriculum and of teaching at every point 
makes the profession’s failure to find an adequate solution less and 
less defensible. 

If this article is to accomplish its purpose in the space available, 
it will be necessary to state without discussion four premises which 
are widely believed to be facts, and cannot, in any event, be con- 
sidered at length here: 


t Teacher of English at John Marshall High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. Mr. Miller 
received his Master’s degree at Syracuse University. 
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1. Vocabulary deficiency is one major cause of low reading com- 
prehension scores and therefore of poor reading. It ranks with sentence 
complexity and failure to grasp the true relation of the parts of a 
sentence to one another, and it involves inaccurate or hazy ideas 
of the meaning of a word more often than total unfamiliarity 
with the word. 

2. There is a significant correlation between vocabulary and intelli- 
gence. (Vocabulary tests are used by at least one higher school in 
lieu of the general intelligence test.) The exact import of this is 
a topic all by itself. 

3. Improving a student’s vocabulary increases (ultimately) his stand- 
ing in all of his subjects. Experiments have demonstrated the truth 
of this statement.? 

4. Vocabulary, unlike character, must be taught rather than caught. 
The loud laments of educators, the increasing emphasis on vocabu- 
lary in general texts, and the existence of two or three specialized 
vocabulary-building handbooks‘ serve to indicate that this is true, 
while scientific proof is accumulating. Certainly in a democratic 
education it is not enough to be satisfied with vocabulary growth 
that is confined to the “chosen few’ or the horse-and-buggy rate 
at which it is “caught.” 

Active belief that vocabulary deficiency can be remedied on a 
large scale plunges one into a sea of troubles such that enterprises 
of great pitch and moment lose the name of action and are desiccated 
to the teaching of a few words now and then—mostly then. The 
result is so desultory and unsystematic that it does little more than 
salve the teacher’s conscience. 

What words should we teach? How shall we select them? How 
many can we inculcate? Can we teach enough to make the effort 
worth while? Where shall we begin and where shall we cease? How 
much time will it take? Can we find the time? What shall we leave 
out? How valuable is vocabulary teaching, anyway? Will efforts of 


2 Johnson O’Connor, ‘‘Vocabulary and Success,’’ Aflantic Monthly, February, 1934, 
p. 164. 

3 For one instance see A. C. Eurich, ‘‘Enlarging the Vocabulary of College Fresh- 
men,” English Journal (Coll. Ed.), XXI (February, 1932), 135-41. 


4 One of these has gone through ten printings since it was first published in 1929. 
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other teachers overlap ours? Can anything be done to prevent this? 
What technique shall we use? What will the pupils think of it? 

Happily these may be resolved into four questions: (1) How many 
words need (or can) we teach? (2) How shall we teach them? (3) 
How shall we select them? (4) What will the pupils say? 

The answer to the first question is simpler than it can possibly 
seem to any teacher who has not made a definitive analysis of the 
vocabulary of the English language. Though there may be two or 
three million words in our language, the largest dictionary contains 
no more than five hundred thousand, and a dictionary of forty 
thousand embodies all that a high-school graduate should recognize 
with accurate meaningfulness—and more. 

Teachers Word Book, by Thorndike, reduces the language to 
twenty thousand words. Based on millions of words of reading from 
newspapers, correspondence, literature for children, the Bible, Eng- 
lish classics, and textbooks (especially the last three), it undoubtedly 
includes the words of general vocabulary a high-school graduate 
should know. Subtract words which are limited to bookish use and 
add a few dozen or hundred which belong peculiarly to speech and 
everyday life and one still has a basic vocabulary of twenty thousand 
words, a majority of which ought to be meaningful even to a gradu- 
ate who reads only the newspaper. 

Several thousand of these become meaningfully fixed in elemen- 
tary school—from five thousand to ten thousand, apparently. High 
school must add ten thousand if it is to give its graduates an ade- 
quate grasp of their world as they experience it through radio, 
books, newspapers, movies, conversation, and employment. Can 
this be done? 

The twenty-five thousand commonest words—using Thorndike’s 
lists in conjunction with a college-size dictionary—may be divided 
into five classes: 

1. Those which an average elementary-school graduate knows. 
2. Words not in Class 1, the meaning of which becomes self-evident’ for one of 
the following reasons: 


5In a test which the writer made the pupils in an upper-third III-2 class averaged 
80 per cent, or sixteen out of twenty words, even though they had to think out their 
own definitions. 
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a) They are compounded of familiar elements. 
Examples: irreparable, irrevocable, query, insuperable, machinations, 
quizzical, innumerable, insupportable, liquidate. 
b) They are onomatapoetic—or in some way the sound gives a hint of the 
meaning. 
Examples: sonorous, truckle, bumptious, imperturbable, swashbuck- 
ling, insipid, brusque, reverberate. 
c) They are used for emphasis or rhythm more than for meaning. 
Examples: veritable, inordinate. 
d) Context usually and necessarily defines them accurately when they 
appear. 

3. Words which, if taught, enter a pupil’s vocabulary through the study of 
Latin, or which the study of Latin unlocks. This includes prefixes which pro- 
vide a reliable clue to dozens of words such as “‘premature,’’ “‘prescience,”’ 
“‘postlude,”’ and “‘retrospect.” 

4. Words which are taught indirectly through the study of Greek, French, Ger- 
man, or Spanish. The number is rather small for any one language. 

5. Archaic or obsolete words which occur only in books. 

Examples: seneschal, pillion, trencher. 

6. Unfamiliar words which have a specific meaning that is not obvious. This, 
of course, excludes most words which belong to some specialized hobby, skill, 
occupation, or special interest more than to general vocabulary. 


Class 2 is much larger than one would suppose. For pupils who 
do not take Latin, a few extra lessons on the commonest roots and 
prefixes serve most practical purposes. Classes 4 is negligible. It 
asks that a few prefixes and roots from Greek be taught and these 
provide the key to several dozen words that might otherwise clutter 
up Class 6. The words in Class 5 may need explanation, but they 
have too little relationship to modern life to be considered in a 
systematic plan for building an adequate vocabulary. Except for 
teaching a few dozen prefixes and roots, Class 6, then, provides the 
words which must be taught. 

How large is it? The writer has found that, if only the words in 
Class 6 are taught and the noun, verb, adjective, and adverbial 
forms of a word are considered and taught as one word, THIS 
LIST CAN EASILY BE KEPT BETWEEN ONE THOUSAND AND FIFTEEN 
HUNDRED WORDS—nearer one thousand, apparently. Thus, if 
we teach one thousand of the most frequent unfamiliar words in 
high school—and add a few lessons in word-building through pre- 
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fixes and roots—we shall have done our duty adequately and with 
a margin to spare. 

Can we teach one thousand words? That sounds large, but it 
means that only twenty-five words a month need be acquired to sub- 
jugate the margin between what everyone knows and what few 
know. By grouping such synonyms as “animation” and “‘vivacity,”’ 
for example, we can increase the number of words actually taught 
to four or five thousand during the years of high school, if we count 
them as Thorndike or a dictionary does. 

The next problem that confronts a trail blazer in this field is one 
of method. How shall one teach twenty-five words a month—or 
ten? This is more difficult by far than reducing the English language 
to an absurdity. 

At least eight methods have been used successfully: 

1. Incidental method.—The teacher does nothing except suggest 
or demand that the pupil look up words in his reading he does not 
know. Instead of forming the dictionary habit, most pupils guess 
at the meaning from the context, often inaccurately. 

2. Individual dictionary method.—Pupils are given a list of words 
to look up, with due attention to meaning, pronunciation, and deri- 
vation. 

3. Socialized dictionary method.—Committees in rotation look up 
words in the reading or just words and present them. This is splendid 
for the committees. One teacher handled this method by handing 
down a challenge to the class. Pupils might bring in any word— 
within certain rules set up by the class. The teacher took all comers. 
The scheme aroused great interest and ended in a “word-down.’” 

4. Socialized synonym approach.—Pupils compile a class list of 
all possible synonyms for such concepts as “‘go,”’ “‘say,”’ “fight,” etc., 
and differentiate shades of meaning. 

5. Derivation and word-building.—Prefixes, roots, stems, and suf- 
fixes are the materials for a kind of jigsaw puzzle. This is most 
valuable for the majority who are not taking Latin or some other 
foreign language. 

6. ‘Felt need”? method.—Pupils find and use new words only as 
they need them to fill gaps in thinking, feeling, writing, or in sets 

6C. F. Hovious, ‘‘Dictionary Daily Dozens,’ English Journal, XXI (January, 
1932), 51-53. 
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of sentences which have been skilfully contrived for the purpose. 
(This has real though limited value for maturer minds, especially 
in conjunction with No. 5.) 

7. Independent method.—A single student makes a hobby of col- 
lecting and looking up unfamiliar words—or he joins a group dedi- 
cated to such an undertaking. (It Aas been done.) 

8. Direct teaching of words.—A few words from or not from the 
reading to be done are presented each day or each week by the 
teacher, cut out, nailed down, and clinched. The least efficient tech- 
nique is to write them on the board and have students copy them. 

Each of these methods has its uses. Number 1 is more than ade- 
quate for students who would acquire a better education without 
teachers and apart from classes. Number 2 gives conscientious 
pupils abundant and embarrassing opportunity to play Santa Claus, 
aside from all its other weaknesses, but it has measurable value. 
Number 3 is obviously useful now and then or oftener, and No. 4 
is a fine tonic the day before compositions (or “‘themes’’) are due. 

Number 5 is a feeble attempt, usually, to do what Latin does 
much better (from the standpoint of English, not of efficiency in 
time expenditure) for a diminishing number of pupils. Number 6 is 
indispensable and No. 7 is heroic, but No. 8 is foolproof. It cannot 
be escaped, evaded, dodged, avoided, eluded, sidestepped, or out- 
witted except by illness, death, or genius. 

Unhappily, it is not teacher-proof. If it is to be done systematical- 
ly and efficiently, a technique is needed which will meet, as well as 
can be, seven requirements: 

1. It must enlist the interest of the pupil in his own progress—and dramatize 
that progress. 

. It must be efficient and practical. 

. It must be easy to use, for both pupil and teacher. 

. It must adapt itself readily to individual differences within the class. 

. It must be positive and definite. 


. It must be objective and self-educative. 
. It must not replace use of the dictionary. 


An WN 


The writer’s answer evolved slowly during two years of experi- 
mentation in which at least ten other teachers of English partici- 
pated. It consists of ten units a year, each of which embodies 
twenty-five words and consists of (1) a pretest (matching type) ; (2) 
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a study guide in which each word is defined and illustrated and 
supplementary material provided; (3) two sets of sentences for dic- 
tation or practice in supplying the meanings of the words; and (4) 
a final test which involves spelling—or the pretest may be given 
over again. 

Only the pretest and study guide need to be mimeographed, but 
time is saved and spelling neglected by mimeographing the entire 
unit. 

Such a unit may be mastered if 20-25 minutes a day for six days 
(alternate or consecutive) is spent upon it, preferably in class. It 
works about like this: 

First day.—The pretest is given and scored. Pupils record their 
scores for later reference. They read over the words in concert and 
individually for ear familiarity. 

Second day.—They pronounce the words and compose sentences, 
using the first half of the words. The teacher may demonstrate by 
references to school life, current affairs, celebrities, and literature. 

Third day.—Same for second half of unit. 

Fourth day.—First sentence set is used. 

Fifth day.—Second sentence set used if necessary. 

Sixth day.—Final test is given. 

More time is needed for slow pupils, less for accelerated. Those 
who score high on the pretest may omit one or more steps as a 
class or as individuals. Marginal challenges and variant forms pro- 
vide extra experience for such. 

Selection of, and especially grading of, words for these units is 
an article all in itself. Shall they be selected chiefly from literature 
or from life when they do not belong clearly to both? Which should 
be taught during the first year, and which during the fourth? 

The author’s conviction that they should be taken primarily from 
life (and “life”? means newspapers, magazines, conversation, and 
radio) as well as, or more than, from books in high school has 
already been hinted. The answer to the second question is that 
words must be graded on the basis of (1) frequency and (2) difficulty. 

Happily, the more complicated or abstract the word is, the rarer. 
Frequency may be determined reliably from Teachers Word Book, 
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nd but this cannot be followed implicitly because it is based more on 7 
‘ic- literature than on life. A word like “‘incinerate’’ does not appear in 3 
(4) this book at all, for example. : 
en Such criteria as the following are very helpful in placement of ¥ 
words: — 
ut 1. How complicated is the word itself (in pronunciation and number of syl- f 2 
ire lables)? 
2. Is its meaning concrete or abstract? 
3. How complicated is the percept or concept it denotes? 
ys 4. Is its use chiefly literal or figurative? 
It 5. How closely is it related to the everyday experience and maturity of the 
upil? 
eir 6. go departments use or teach it? [‘‘Hybrid,”’ for example, occurs in "= 
nd science frequently in the Sophomore year, and therefore its broader meaning, oa 
though complicated, may best be taught during that year.] “es 
7. How indispensable is it? Are there simpler, commoner words that serve just . 
cS, as well? [“‘Euphemism”’ is more indispensable than “aphorism,” for example, = 
by if a choice must be made; one is too complicated, the other not indispensable 7 
re. enough to teach before the Senior year.] 
Stratification is helpful if not taken too seriously or forced too far. _ 
[ “Mirage,” for example, is an objective word, but it is hard to define “a 
simply and its use is sometimes figurative; yet it appears better to Es 
teach it early in the second year. Simple words postponed because ye 
on | of relative infrequency help to leaven later units. j 
las The final phase of such a plan as this article outlines is the reac- : # 
i tion of teachers and pupils. Teachers in the school where it has been ee 
: tried out rate such work along with grammar and punctuation as Fe 
” | “equally valuable.”” Pupils tend to place a higher value on it, and 
we } dozens of comments could be cited to demonstrate this. For that Pe 5 
Id | reason pupils of all degrees of intelligence attack it willingly and with 
zest if the words are made to live before them. They feel that an 
- enlarged vocabulary will play a much more useful part in their lives 
ad than punctuation or even grammar, at least if the words taught are 
- words they will meet (and not horrid luxuries like “poltroon’’). 
at The writer has found by retesting classes several months later 
y: that the retention of words taught by these methods is surprisingly 
- good. Further data are in the process of accumulating. 
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EXTENSIVE READING IN PRACTICE 


VERA N. THOMAS‘ 


In Minneapolis I teach in a senior high school of twenty-four 
hundred pupils, many of whom come from homes in which a foreign 
language is spoken and in which there are few books. Not more 
than 18 per cent will attend a college or university; 82 per cent will 
become railroad or automobile mechanics, elevator operators, 
bakers, clerks, stenographers, etc. Through the courtesy of a druggist 
near our school I procured the data that from the rental library the 
three most popular books during one month were Five O’Clock Girl, 
Girl in the Green Coat, and Introducing Terry Sloan, not to mention 
the three most popular monthly magazines, which were True Story, 
True Confessions, and Love Story. Dr. Paul Diederich, of Ohio Uni- 
versity, pointed out in an address that the average American adult 
reads less than one book a year! Realizing that the traditional ob- 
jectives, which are surveying the American and English literary 
heritage, teaching ethics through literature, and preparing students 
for college, were not inspiring our boys and girls to read, the English 
department asked permission of our principal and of our curriculum 
superintendent to institute the extensive reading program which 
was begun in the Grade XB term in September, 1935. 

First, I should like to make clear our interpretation of extensive 
reading. The terms “free reading,” “wide reading,” and “extensive 
reading”’ are used interchangeably; they are interpreted differently, 
however, according to the principles underlying each program. 
Many people believe that any wide reading program means that 
pupils are allowed to read anything their hearts desire, from Gunlock 
Ranch to The Winning of Barbara Worth. Our interpretation of ex- 
tensive reading is pupil choice from a long list of carefully selected 
books of a wide range of difficulty and type. Extensive reading also 
means to us graduated reading—not necessarily with a classic as 
the goal—rather a growth to meet the varying needs of the indi- 
vidual. 


* Chairman of the English department at Roosevelt High School, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
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My second point is the statement of the objectives: (1) to deter- 
mine the status of the child as revealed by his I.Q., reading test, 
vocabulary test, and individual conferences with the teacher; (2) 
to try to raise his taste in reading from his own level by steering 
him through channels that appeal to his native interests and ability; 
(3) to give him the experiences of reading alone; reading with a 
group; knowing all types of books, magazines, and poetry; (4) to 
develop, by the end of the twelfth grade, a sense of discrimination 
and evaluation of books and magazines; (5) to inculcate the desire 
to continue reading good books and magazines after he leaves school: 
(6) to think constructively and creatively; and (7) to develop social, 
economic, and spiritual attitudes. 

You may be asking yourselves the question, “What about the 
18 per cent who will go to college?’’ The University of Minnesota 
imposes no literature requirement upon the secondary schools of the 
state. Most professors of literature prefer students with a wide read- 
ing background, a sense of discrimination, and the ability to think 
rather than those who have studied a few classics intensively. With 
Dr. Dora Smith’s permission I quote her statement: “The superior 
student needs extensive reading as much as the weak student.”’ 

Now for the first step in our actual procedure. In order to provide 
more effectively for individual instruction we grouped our pupils 
into three classifications in the ratio of 15 per cent, superior; 70 
per cent, average; and 15 per cent, low according to I.Q. and English 
teachers’ marks in the first five terms of junior high school. At 
present, in our fifth term of homogeneous grouping we have not 
had one complaint from parents or pupils on the grounds of group- 
ing; in fact, if they are aware of it, they do not resent it. Much of 
the success depends upon the psychology and approach of the teach- 
er, who must never infer that one class is different from another. 
Each Grade X B teacher has one superior class, one low, and three 
average classes. 

Provided by a fee of fifty cents per pupil, each Grade X B class- 
room library includes one set of books for remedial reading, one 
rotating set of The Poet’s Craft, and about one hundred and sixty- 
five volumes for extensive reading. These titles have been selected 
from the list compiled by the National Council of Teachers of 
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English, from various library lists, and from the following courses of 
study: Denver, University of Chicago High School, Minnesota, and 
New York State. If anyone is interested, he may have a list of the 
titles which represents a culling from four terms of experimentation. 
I also have a list of the forty most popular books, listed in the order 
of their popularity, taken from the pupils’ own ratings. Next term 
there will be available a list compiled according to centers of inter- 
est with the titles arranged in ladder form, arrived at from the com- 
bined difficulty ratings of pupils and teachers, marked 1, 2, 3, 4, 
or 5, from the easiest to the hardest. The tremendous job of han- 
dling the books is administered by a teacher and by the librarian 
whose wholehearted co-operation has made the experiment possible. 
With the help of her assistants and with the co-operation of teachers 
she orders, records, sends to the bindery, distributes, checks in, and 
collects fines for every one of over two thousand volumes. 
Although the reading extends through fourteen weeks of the term, 
the first five are devoted exclusively to it. The pupils read in class 
and at home. “The best way to learn to do is by doing.”” Informal 
discussion at least once a week leads them to share reading experi- 
ences and interest others in what they have enjoyed. To motivate 
interest in one of the more difficult books the teacher may read an 
excerpt or tell an exciting incident. However, the best advertise- 
ment is pupil approbation. Written comment on each book aids 
students in expressing personal reactions; these are corrected by the 
teacher in laboratory method and graded on thought only. After 
the first five weeks the papers are given a second grade for mechanics. 
Besides the general class comments as to the interest value of the 
book, an attempt is made to develop appreciation and standards of 
judgment. Even though it is a matter of slow growth, it is not only 
possible but appreciation is more effectively developed through di- 
versified reading. The teacher supplements her general classroom 
method with questions and a discussion with the individual student. 
Aids for the instructor in advising a student and in effecting an im- 
provement in his choice of books are the following: a questionnaire 
filled out on the first day, the Iowa Silent Reading Test, the lower 
extension of the Inglis Vocabulary Test, and the personal confer- 
ences as he hands in his written comments. The number of books 
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read, the sum of the difficulty ratings, and the sum of the teacher’s 
marks—these are added together and the result determines the six 
weeks’ mark, based on the curve. 

During the Grade X A term the emphasis is placed upon the 
study of biography and the novel with group reading a special phase. 
From four to eight members of the class are reading the same book 
at the same time. At the end of a week or ten days those persons 
and the teacher draw their chairs together for a discussion. For 
the moment group teaching supplants class and individual teach- 
ing. Special attention is paid to the author. It might interest you 
to know that the superior groups like group reading if it is offered 
in addition to extensive reading, the average groups tolerate it, and 
the low groups dislike it. Motivation may be handled in many ways: 
book-club meetings, oral reading from a favorite biography or novel, 
a personal diary and an autobiography, a discussion of the greatest 
men and the greatest women of the world, a radio play cut from a 
novel, and comparison with movies of the same titles. I shall be 
glad to furnish a list of the eighteen biographies and the twenty 
novels for group reading and a list of the most popular books taken 
from Grade X A pupils’ ratings. 

In Grade XI B we shall study the short story and long narrative 
poetry in addition to extensive reading; in Grade XI A, the essay 
and drama with extensive reading. 

No doubt you are asking, ‘‘What proof have you that the course 
is more efficacious than the traditional course?” ‘Where is your 
control group?” “Is the experiment scientific?’ “How do you know 
that you are teaching the American public to read?”? My answer 
is that I have no proof, no scientific results. The experiment is in 
the embryo stage—embryo, if I may use the trite expression “Rome 
wasn’t built in a day.”’ We started from scratch because there was 
very little material available when we began our research in 1934-35. 
We are indebted to the Burch study for teaching us that only the 
top 25 per cent of the pupils in the tenth grade can understand 
Ivanhoe and classics of that degree of difficulty. Encouragement to 
try the experiment was furnished partly by the Coryell study, which 
proved that pupils who had read extensively knew as much about the 
facts in certain books as the pupils who had read them intensively. 
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I might say that the work of Mr. Persing, of New Trier High 
f School, Chicago, was our most helpful source, especially for the low 
groups. Our results are intangible so far—results expressed in atti- 
tudes rather than in concrete facts. The result in which we are most 
interested is knowing what our pupils will be reading ten years from 
now. At the present time we believe the most important one is the 
; happiness of the pupils and teachers, and honesty might be counted 
second. The pupils are perfectly frank with comments. “I read only 
a third of that book; it didn’t interest me.”’ “The first two chapters 
5 were too dry.” “I like a book with more action.’”’ A Grade XII B 
; low-group boy, originally a nonreader, remarked the other day that 
he rated Maurois’ Disraeli an A because it was the best book of 
that type that he had ever read. During four terms my present 
Grade XII B low group, most of whom are boys, have read from 
twenty to fifty-five books, an average of thirty-two each, ranging in 
difficulty from Smoky and Jim Davis to Franklin’s Autobiography 
and Dana’s Two Years before the Mast. Not long ago, when I hap- 
pened into the room of a Grade X A teacher, she greeted me with 
something like this, “I’ve never been so thrilled in all my years of 
teaching.” A boy in the top group had handed in seven critical 
reviews which she felt were superior to anything she or many edu- 
cated adults could write. This written statement from a present 
Grade XII B teacher who has four classes from that original 1935 
Grade X B group may not be scientific, but perhaps it is even more 
important: ‘Students in English S5 who have come up under the 
new curriculum express a real fondness for English, keep painstaking 
notes, show an eager readiness to go before the class and talk, read 
many books of good quality, and do quite satisfactory theme work.” 

In conclusion, we should like to make a plea for extensive reading 
2 in junior high schools, senior high schools, and colleges. Sinclair 
ee Lewis said recently, ““That we have not more writers in the United 
; States is not entirely the fault of the young writers themselves, but 
“3 also of the 140,000,000 of whose literacy we are so proud, most 
of whom never prove it by reading anything more complex than a 
4 detour sign; we find it easier to turn a steering wheel than to turn 
a page.” If one of the seven cardinal principles of education— 
worthy use of leisure time—is important in the lives of men and 
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women, we English teachers are in competition with the steering 
wheel, the radio, the movies, and all the other diversions that make 
modern life a hectic and highly geared existence. In this matter of 
growth we must intelligently survey the problem from the point of 
view of leisure reading built upon the native interests and ability of 
the individual. At the mention of the word “odyssey”’ in a Grade 
X B class, derogatory mutterings were evident throughout the room, 
as a result of a study of the classic the previous term. It is a lamenta- 
ble fact that a great masterpiece was anathema to those children 
because it had been given to them in a lock-step fashion before they 
were ready for it. Alexander Woollcott, in his radio talk on Novem- 
ber 14, 1937, expressed the view that the attitude on the part of 
teachers, this ‘‘rubbing of the pupils’ noses in the classics,”’ is respon- 
sible for the distaste which too many people have for the works of 
the old masters. 

We all know many college graduates who, even though they have 
studied Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Browning, drop their love of 
literature when they pick up their diplomas. Their leisure reading, 
if any, consists of the sports page, popular magazines, and an oc- 
casional novel in the lighter vein. Frankly, I shall venture to say 
that our own bedtime reading in the last six months has not included 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, which we neglected to finish in school, 
but such books as An American Doctor’s Odyssey; Man, the Un- 
known; My Country and My People; Gone with the Wind; and 
others which reflect the life, thought, and ideas of today. Are we 
then to indict some boys for preferring books about airplanes and 
science? Do not assume that we are advocating the elimination of 
the classics from the educational system. If a pupil is ready for 
them in Grade VII B the teacher must have a wealth of material 
at hand. For the less fortunate boys and girls the classics should 
be an outgrowth of, or an addition to, the extensive reading pro- 
gram. Let us put the horse before the cart and try to develop a 
liking for reading; the love of literature will eventually take care 
of itself. 
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AND WE DESERVE THE BLAME 


ARTHUR STENIUS' 


Not too many years ago sponsorship of extra-curricular activities 
was for the most part in the hands of teachers of English. Forensics, 
dramatics, publications, and club sponsorships all fell to the English 
teacher for direction. And under these heads came many kindred 
duties: commencement exercises, school social life, assembly pro- 
grams, school spirit, courtesy campaigns, etc. The English teacher 
dominated the student’s school life outside the classroom. The band 
might perform before pupils and parents, but chances were that it 
did so on a program arranged by an English teacher. Assemblies 
might be held to stimulate interest in athletic contests, but an Eng- 
lish teacher had laid plans as to what should be presented, who 
should speak, and on what topics they would talk. 

Now the English teacher holds no such domination over the 
extra-curricular program of the school. Debating teams and clubs 
are being sponsored by social science teachers. Commercial instruc- 
tors have been made co-sponsors of publications. Where old-style 
graduation exercises found musical numbers punctuating drawn- 
out elocutionary efforts, present-day exercises find short speeches 
punctuating a musical program presented by the music department. 
And the athletic rally of today is one planned and directed by the 
individual in charge of physical education. 

Just what has caused this shift of control of extra-curricular activi- 
ties? It is well to remember that seldom is control over any type of 
activity changed if it is being carried through correctly and efficient- 
ly. It is not fair to place the entire blame on poor techniques of the 
English teachers, but it is just as unfair to relieve the English de- 
partment by accounting for the entire matter as a natural shift in 
educational method. 

I 

Today the yearbook and newspaper are the leading publications 

of the secondary school. The literary magazine with its sermonical 


* Mr. Stenius is head of the department of speech at Western High School, Detroit 
and sponsor of the school publications. 
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editorials, worthless literature, ‘“‘canned’’ humor, and lack of appeal 
to the interests of the student body is, for the most part, a thing of 
the past. But in too many instances the newspaper and annual of 
the present are falling into the same errors that drove out the literary 
magazine. The school literary publication failed because it tried to 
forcefeed the student body material which was not only poorly 
written but beyond both the reader and the writer. Publication in 
the magazine was a reward for good classroom work, and the pupil 
who bought the issue paid to read the home work of his fellow- 
students. The newspaper aimed at something different. In its at- 
tempt to bring to the students the happenings of the school, the 
newspaper quickly caught the interest of the pupils and replaced the 
“dead” magazine. Yet today both newspaper and yearbook are 
condemning themselves in much the same manner. Faculty super- 
vision is turning them from catering to student interests in an at- 
tempt to conform with standards entirely extraneous of the school. 

As profit can never be a primary motive for a student activity, 
the objective in publishing a school paper or book must lie some- 
where between the extremes of a publication solely for the benefit 
of its readers or for those who publish it. There are secondary aims 
it must be admitted; a student publication may show the home what 
is done at school, it may aid in the creation of school spirit, etc. But 
the true end must be either to teach journalistic and writing ability 
or to give the student body a publication which may be enjoyed by 
them, or, as stated before, a compromise between these extremes. 

There may be a few in charge of school-publication work who be- 
lieve that the development of an ability to write or the teaching of 
journalistic principles is the primary and sole objective in their work. 
Such individuals are surely a small minority. In the same manner 
one may readily postulate that a publication cannot cater solely to 
the likes of the pupils or our school newspaper would be given over 
entirely to a joke column and the yearbook would be a continuous 
faculty comic section. The majority of sponsors in charge of pub- 
lications will readily admit that in a middle ground lies the objective, 
yet in practice they do not swing far enough in the compromise 
with interest for the reader. 

The controlling factor in present-day school publications is the 
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various press associations and their ratings. Too many papers and 
annuals no longer attempt to meet the individual needs of the school; 
today the value of the publication lies in the number of consecutive 
times it has been given an “Honor,” “‘Class A,’ ‘‘Pacemaker,”’ or 
“All-American” rating. Aiming for perfection in typography, page 
balance, and physical makeup in general, the publication staffs are 
driven to believe that in the rating of a private, profit-making organ- 
ization lies the judgment of the true worth of their efforts. Perfect 
balance in a “head” more than justifies the story under it even 
though such a story is written in a manner so stiff that any student 
reader loses interest before the first paragraph is finished. A bal- 
anced page is always the aim even though the achieving of the bal- 
ance demands the use of a feature of correct length but little worth. 
Printing bills are secondary to the effect gained by having a story 
reset in different type, even though it is admitted that in its original 
it would have carried as much to the pupils who buy the paper. And 
in annuals the same aims are stressed. Copper plates are used where 
to any observer other than an engraver or press-association judge 
zinc halftones would produce the same effect. Professional art work 
is used to tone up the book, expensive novelty arrangements are put 
through at the suggestion of engraving services, and the choice of 
paper, cover, etc., is all made on the basis of the effect such will 
bring for rating. The real purpose of the book is secondary, and as a 
result the student pays two dollars for a book that gives him little 
more of what he wants than could be produced for one-quarter of 
that amount. 

For these glaring flaws the sponsor and no other must take the 
blame. During the past years of economic stress many have been 
the cries that the decrease in advertising and student ability to buy 
papers have made the handling of the school publication a great 
task. Yet in these same years the various local, state, and national 
press services have boasted an increase of members served. Evi- 
dently, then, teachers have been satisfied during these hard times to 
pay the various fees for association memberships, critical service, 
etc., and to hold to standards that demand costly printing and en- 
graving work without giving more to the student readers or publica- 
tion staffs. 
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Especially to the school newspaper has the holding to rating-scale 
standards done much to kill student interest. The policy of one 
school-news publication, to which leading press associations have 
long given their highest rating, has the paper postdated and printed 
two days before it is distributed to the pupils. Added to this delay 
is the rule that forms are locked a day before printing and page 
proofs are completed a day before that. True, in such a manner 
typographical errors are cut to a minimum, perfect balance may be 
achieved in heads and makeup, and standards of press services may 
be met; but the pupil who buys the paper can never hope to read 
about any school happening of the four days preceding the issue of 
the publication. The faculty adviser, through such policy, can boast 
that he sponsors an ‘‘All-American”’ paper; the student reader must 
be satisfied with an account of an auditorium meeting which took 
place three days before the last issue of the paper more than two 
weeks before. 

The school magazine ‘“‘died”’ because teachers held student inter- 
est second to false standards which they themselves set up—stimulus 
for classroom themes, a chance to present hackneyed treatment of 
accepted ideals, etc. The publications of today are on the same road. 
Each school has its individual needs and problems and a publication 
which is successful is the one which meets these individual demands. 
To conform to associations’ standards means that attention to indi- 
vidual needs is being pushed out as a primary objective. If the Eng- 
lish field does not wish to “kill” another of the extra-curricular 
activities which it is now directing, or to pass it on to another de- 
partment, sponsors must realize that publications which they are 
directing are to meet the needs of the school and should not be used 
as a means of self-aggrandizement. 


Il 


As a publication must bring something to its readers in order to 
be successful, the speaker must give something to his audience if his 
speaking is to be judged worth while. The high-school speaker, in 
general, fails to do this. He fails in many cases because there is no 
audience; in other instances he does not give anything because he is 
not trained to do so. Declamations have made little progress since 
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Spartacus first spoke to the gladiators. Orations still present prob- 
lems and solutions as close to the speaker’s background as world- 
peace and international economic conditions. Debaters disregard 
the audience and win their decisions on the amount of material they 
can receive from debate bureaus or on cases built on such a trivial- 
ity that no one, especially the opposition, can see light in what is 
presented. And the newest type of forensic activity, the extempore 
contest, is being won by the speaker who can carry the most memo- 
rized speeches into the meet. 

Debating, which is by far the most stressed of forensic activities 
on the secondary level, is also in greatest need of correction. The 
day of verbal pyrotechnics is past. The old style of making the 
subject matter secondary to delivery has rightfully given way to the 
belief that what is said stands before the manner of expression. The 
fault which must be pointed out to teachers who direct debating is 
that the pendulum has been permitted to swing too far. Today the 
case is everything, the delivery a minor phase used by most judges 
as a consolation prize to the losers. The good that the debaters get 
from the activity is secondary; the victory or showing in the debate 
is the thing. And victory these days goes to the team who presents 
the most material. From where they receive the material is of little 
moment, and, consequently, the country during the last decade has 
seen the rapid development of numerous debate bureaus. From a 
start in which material was offered by means of a few scattered 
mimeographed sheets, these agencies have now reached a stage 
where they are spread from Maine to Texas, and few are the schools 
which do not regularly receive the monthly publications of such 
organizations. 

With instructors stressing material in such a fashion, is it any 
wonder that audiences have deserted completely the auditoriums 
when debates are being held? Sitting for two hours and listening to 
little more than debaters placing various masses of statistics before 
the judges in the hope that material on their side will be of greater 
weight than that of the opposition is not an action properly described 
by the word “interesting.’”’ The development of these agencies 
shows clearly that some directors of forensics are not carrying 
through their work as best they can. Where the debating bureaus 
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started by furnishing debate material, few are the ones which do not 
now offer a complete service to include everything from the student 
councils’ president’s welcome to the Freshmen, to the valedictory pre- 
sented on graduation day. If we are to turn our speaking activities 
into channels such as these there is little reason to hope that control 
will stay in the hands which are at present responsible. 

But when high-school students are arguing such questions as the 
nationalization of munitions, government ownership of public utili- 
ties, and socialization of medicine, one cannot expect them to draw 
their information from personal experience. From where the ma- 
terial is obtained, it may be argued, amounts to little. From pre- 
ceding paragraphs it should not be construed that obtaining material 
from debate bureaus is a pernicious practice; the fault is in the type 
of “‘ready-made”’ speeches, rebuttal arguments, etc. Granting that 
such bureaus are being used only as a source of material, the tend- 
ency in present-day debating is still away from the true aims of this 
extra-curricular activity. 

Today, as has been stated before, the case is the thing—a view 
which might have a sound basis if arguments were concerned with 
the broad, important issues. But if argued on such principles, clear 
thinking and presentation will readily stand out, and as a result the 
better team will quickly display its superiority. Because coaches 
have permitted themselves to accept the victory as the standard 
by which successful debating and coaching are judged, the reaction 
of coaches of weaker teams has been to confound the true issues 
as much as possible in the hope that their opponents will be faced 
with some minute phase of the case on which they are not prepared 
or have no conception. Their belief is nicely expressed and clearly 
seen in a remark made by a judge in giving his decision in a recent 
debate, ‘‘Any argument is a good one until refuted.”’ 

If faculty members in charge of debating are to continue to accept 
such a postulate, then the activity will drag on in its uninteresting 
way to a justified and unmourned death. Those who guide our 
forensic functions are the ones upon whom decadency in this phase 
of extra-curricular activities can be directly placed. If they would 
save forensics for the future or themselves from the embarrassment 
which will come when the activity is taken from their hands, they 
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must act to correct the flaws which are so obvious at present. Ques- 
tions for debate and subjects of orations must move within the realm 
of conception and experience of the high-school student; arguments 
should be concerned with the true principles underlying the discus- 
sion; and extempore speeches should be just that, and not one of a 
dozen prepared orations. In a general view, those responsible for the 
activities must become conscious of the true objectives and drive 
toward them with the good of the participants always in mind. 


AN APPROACH TO POETRY 
FRANK P. DE LAY’ 


In each poetry class I have taught for the last five years I have 
given a sort of poetry appreciation test. It consists of eight selec- 
tions: 

. “A thing of beauty is a joy forever,” by Keats 

. “Lost,” by Carl Sandburg 

. “Deep Wet Moss,” by Lew Sarett 

. “Dignity,” by Adelade Love 

. “Rain,” by a high-school Freshman 

. “Mother,” by a high-school Freshman 
When Mother gets up in the morning 
Her daily tasks begin, 
But instead of pouting or complaining 
She takes them with a grin..... 


Aun &W bv 


7. “A friend is one who takes your hand,” by Edgar Guest 
8. “School Teacher,” a verse composed by me 


The students are asked to read the selections, to rate them in order 
of their preference, and to give reasons for their ratings. Almost 
unanimously, “Mother” and “A friend’ were at the top, and “A 
thing of beauty” and “Lost” were toward the bottom. The only 
encouraging aspect is that my composition, “School Teacher,” 
is put in the same shunned company as Keats and Sandburg. “We 
can understand them,” was the reason invariably given for placing 
Friend” and “Mother” at the top; and “They don’t make sense,” 
for putting “A thing of beauty” or “‘Lost’’ at the bottom. 


* Teacher of English at New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, III. 
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Now to me, neither of these latter poems seemed complicated; but 
that probably resulted from my having spent a good many years 
developing a taste for poetry. My students were just beginning. It 
came to my mind that I had memorized “A friend” while in high 
school because I liked it so well. Perhaps the test results were not 
to be interpreted as an evidence of incapacity on the part of high- 
school students, but rather of the place we must make our starting- 
point. 

At the time of his introduction to poetry, the high-school student 
is able to read only in the primer. It is therefore wrong to look over 
the field of poetry and choose those masterpieces we think he should 
know (which usually mean the ones we like as individuals) ; rather, 
we should keep in mind his delight in the humorous, his pleasure in 
lusty songs, his joy in a good story full of action, and begin with a 
selection of poetry that he can understand and, therefore, enjoy. 
The fields of folk and narrative are full of such, and many such 
poems are beginning to find their way into our anthologies. 

With this start we can take our students from the Eddie Guest 
level on through Kipling, and carry them as far as they are able to 
go. A number may travel as far as Byron, Shelley, Keats, or Tenny- 
son in their simpler forms. A few may grow to understand the more 
abstract works of these poets, or even of Milton. But all must first 
learn to read the language of poetry as they would learn to read 
any new language. 

There is one thing that is fundamental in this process of learning 
to read poetry. Because of the emphasis on rapid silent reading that 
has been in vogue in recent years, high-school students seem to have 
the idea that one should read poetry as he does a novel. They com- 
plain, in fact, that a poet takes a whole verse to say what a novelist 
can express in a line. Therefore, we must insist that poetry be read 
aloud—and read well. When my students heard the poems in the 
above-mentioned test read aloud, their reaction was, ““That makes 
it different.’”” When they learned to read aloud well themselves, 
many of the most antagonistic were won over. Sound, rhythm, mean- 
ing—all became intelligible. 

Before the students can learn to read aloud, however, the teacher 
must already have that ability. Perhaps that is why many fear the 
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poetry unit. How many of us read poetry for our own pleasure 
(honestly)? How many have worked hard at learning to read it 
aloud well? How many have gained a healthy appreciation of the 
skill of the poet by trying to write some ourselves? To be inter- 
preters of an art, we must know both the art and those who are to 
receive it. If we know both things, we will understand how foolish 
it is to ask high-school students to understand what is beyond most 
adults (and many English teachers). We will not be irritated be- 
cause the student is not already halfway up Parnassus, but will 
take him from where he is as far as he can go. 

Last week a father visited me to talk over his son’s work. When 
I mentioned that we were about to start a six weeks’ unit on poetry, 
his face fell. ‘‘I have detested poetry ever since a high-school teacher 
forced me to memorize ‘Thanatopsis,’”’ he said; “and I’m afraid 
Jim doesn’t like it any better.’’ When I outlined the way we were 
to go at it, he admitted there might be some hope that Jim would 
like it. This is an outline of the unit: 

First week.—We will go to the music integration room, where the 
teacher in charge will introduce us to American folk songs of the 
cowboy, railroad, and Negro variety. These will be taken largely 
from Carl Sandburg’s American Songbag, and the class will have 
dittoed sheets containing the words, while the teacher will supply 
the music and lead the singing. When I was not so fortunate as to 
have the assistance of an expert, the same unit was taught with the 
help of a student who could play the piano fairly well. One doesn’t 
have to be able to sing—all he needs is enthusiasm. 

Second week.—In class we will read aloud some of the songs we 
have sung, to find that the rhythm and sound of the spoken poem 
can be as pleasing as that of the sung poem. A new collection, J 
Hear America Singing, by Ruth A. Barnes, gives all the material 
one could desire in this field, and should be available to every 
student. We will go on to other ballads, such as ‘“‘The Highway- 
man,” which cannot fail to win over a class unless poorly read. 
Then we will start reading those poems in our text, Off to Arcady, 
for which the integration teacher has music, in preparation for the 
next week’s work. 
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Third week.—In the integration room we will sing those poems we 
had studied the week before, being careful to choose music and 
words that are not beyond the comprehension of the students. Be- 
cause we own a dulcimer, we will be able to illustrate music such as 
the Abyssinian maid was playing when she sang of Mount Abora. 
But generally, we shall avoid the more difficult and abstract poems 
in the text. 

Fourth and fifth weeks.—The class will take part in what might be 
called a “poetry hunt.’’ The students will do individual work, find- 
ing poems they like in the text or from other sources, and reporting 
on them. Several days will be spent in a special room in the library, 
where most of the volumes owned by the school will be available for 
their reading. The technique for reporting will follow that out- 
lined by Blaisdell in his Ways To Teach English; that is, a brief 
introduction will first be given by the student to prepare the class 
for the poem, which will then be read aloud. In case of long poems, 
only sections can be read, of course. The teacher will take part in 
this hunt, reporting once in a while on poems he has found, and 
always helping in preparation for reading and interpretation. 
Finally, the students will make a collection of the poems they liked 
for a personal anthology. 

Sixth weck.—The above-mentioned work will continue; we will 
try to come to a conclusion concerning the elements of good poetry, 
so that we may begin to form a critical judgment; and at the end 
of the week we shall have a day for a collection of songs of the eight- 
eenth century I have made. 

While the methods used in this unit are not cure-alls, and may 
receive much criticism, they do have the advantage of having a 
number of students change their antagonistic attitudes toward 
poetry, largely, I think, because they have learned how to read. 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF RESEARCH IN 
FUNCTIONAL GRAMMAR 


HARRY N. RIVLIN' 


The teaching of grammar offers a striking illustration of the in- 
fluence that educational research has exerted on the curriculum and 
on methods of teaching. The increased emphasis on research pro- 
cedures explains the fact that the past quarter-century has seen so 
much progress made toward the solution of the problems presented 
by the selection of the grammatical items to be included in the course 
of study, and by the formulation of the methods according to which 
these items are to be taught. 

Though grammar has been one of the major subjects in the cur- 
riculum for centuries, there were few attempts prior to 1900 to de- 
termine objectively the aims, the content, or the procedures. Since 
the aims of this subject were being determined largely by the hopes 
of the teachers of grammar, it seemed unnecessary to ask whether 
grammar did improve the ability to reason logically or to write cor- 
rectly. The answer was obvious to those who knew what they want- 
ed to believe. Thus, there was little objective justification for such a 
statement as that prepared in 1895 by the National Education As- 
sociation’s Committee of Fifteen on Elementary Education when 
they reported that “‘.... grammar demonstrates its title to first 
place by its use as a discipline in subtle analysis, in logical division 
and classification, in the art of questioning, and in the mental ac- 
complishment of making exact definitions.” 

When the early experiments on transfer of training led educators 
to question many of the supposedly transferred effects of school 
training, it was to be expected that grammar, too, should be sub- 
jected to objective scrutiny. Following the pioneer studies of T. H. 


‘ Dr. Rivlin is assistant professor of education at the College of the City of New 
York. 


2 Report of the Committee of Fifteen on Elementary Education (National Education 
Association, 1895). 
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Briggs,’ there were numerous investigations which demonstrated 
conclusively that many of the claims made for the teaching of gram- 
mar had little foundation in fact. 

What was the status of grammar fifteen years ago? The subject 
had already been divested of some of the extravagant claims that had 
been made for it. Teachers knew that grammar did not aid reason- 
ing or improve the memory, that it did not help children to appre- 
ciate literature, that it didn’t assure even correct grammatical usage 
in students’ oral or written compositions. The telling point was 
raised that the fault lay not with the inclusion of grammar as a 
school subject but with the formal content and with the method of 
teaching. Investigators then spoke of functional grammar, with a 
content so selected and so taught that it did function in students’ 
lives. 

This concept of functional grammar is influencing almost every 
important study being conducted today. 

Several attempts to select the content of a course in functional 
grammar have been made. One popular procedure makes extensive 
use of error counts. The investigators assume that knowledge of 
grammar functions to the extent that it helps to prevent or to cor- 
rect such errors in usage. 

However, these error counts have been found to be inadequate 
as bases for selecting the course of study in grammar. They have 
overemphasized trivial errors, ordinarily attaching undue signifi- 
cance to expressions which are considered acceptable by recognized 
authorities on English usage. The summaries of errors have usually 
been vague in the inclusion of such terms as “errors in sentence struc- 
ture,” “diction,” and “‘subject-predicate relationship.” Moreover, 
error counts expose the weaknesses of past courses of study but do 
not indicate what a complete course of study should contain. 

The repeated criticisms of error counts led to several variations 
from the traditional practice of merely counting the errors made by 
children in their own compositions. W. S. Guiler* administered spe- 

3‘‘Formal English Grammar and Discipline,’’ Teachers College Record, XIV (Sep- 
tember, 1913), 251-343. 


4“Survey of English Usage of Elementary School Pupils in Ohio,’ Elementary 
English Review, 1X (September and October, 1932), 169-71, 182, 213-16. 
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cial tests in order to discover the types of errors made. G. S. Rod- 
gers’ and B. W. de Busk° tried to group common errors and offered 
a brief list of the major classes of errors made. With the use of an 
index of social utility C. H. Matravers’ prepared a list of eighteen 
errors, the correction of which should eliminate 83 per cent of the 
opportunities for error. Henry Harap* combined thirty-three error 
counts into an imposing list of the grammatical errors found most 
frequently. 

Many other types of procedures have been followed in selecting 
the content of the course of study in functional grammar. In 1928 
the Wisconsin English Teachers Association? published a report pre- 
senting the topics of organized grammar which contributed to sen- 
tence mastery in the larger sense, and suggesting the order in which 
they should be presented. H. N. Rivlin’? examined the functional 
values of 185 items in the traditional course in grammar. He found 
that more than a third of these items had no functional value, and 
then enumerated the items which constitute the core of the course in 
functional grammar. For each of the elements of functional grammar 
he listed the specific functional applications. J. P. Leonard™ then 
arranged these items in an experimental organization of the func- 
tional grammar to be taught during a four-year high-school course. 
S. C. Camenisch,” as a result of a ten years’ study to determine the 
items of grammar most worth teaching, presented a proposed course 

5“‘A Critical Study of Grammatical Errors of Junior High School Pupils,” Journal 
of Applied Psychology, XVI (August, 1932), 421-26. 

6“‘The Persistence of Language Errors among School Children” (‘‘University of 
Oregon Education Series,’’ Vol. II, No. 4 [University of Oregon Press, 1930]), pp. 71-91. 

7“A Corrective Language Program,” English Journal, XVIII (September, 1929), 
564-70. 

§“The Most Common Grammatical Errors,” English Journal, XTX (June, 1930), 
440-46. 

9 Committee of the Wisconsin English Teachers Association, ‘“Report on a Minimum 
Grammar,” English Journal, XVII, No. 3 (1928), 214. 

10 Functional Grammar (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1930). 

™ “Functional Grammar—What and Where?”’ English Journal, XXII (November, 
1933), 720-35. 

122A Program of Mechanics in Written Composition,’ English Journal, XXI 
(October, 1932), 618-24. 
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in the mechanics of written English for Grades I-XII. C. H. Bailey," 
N. G. Holtman,"4 and E. Frogner'’ examined children’s composi- 
tions in order to see which parts of grammar actually were applied 
by children. An Experience Curriculum in English, prepared under 
the auspices of the National Council of Teachers of English,”* indi- 
cated the place of grammar in a modern curriculum. 

The investigations which have just been referred to indicate the 
variety of approaches that have been made to the problem of formu- 
lating the course of study in functional grammar. Today teachers 
have fairly definite information concerning the content to be includ- 
ed in sucha course. The next question to be answered is whether the 
new grammar does raise the pupil’s habitual level of speech or writ- 
ing. This question cannot be answered satisfactorily on the basis of 
present research, although most of the published reports suggest 
that functional grammar, especially when taught on an individual 
basis after a diagnostic testing program, ordinarily leads to a marked 
improvement in the pupil’s skill in using the mechanics of English 
composition. W. J. Klopp"? found a marked improvement in stu- 
dents’ sentence structure when the work in functional grammar was 
individualized by the use of self-administering drills and tests. G. 
Ransom" reported that a high-school group which accepted the prin- 
ciples of diagnosis and remedial drill improved much more in the 
ability to write correctly than did a control group which used a prac- 
tice pad. P. M. Symonds,” after conducting an experiment where 
several methods of teaching grammar were tried, concluded that 
“the whole program including memorization of rules, practice in 

13 “Verb Forms and Verb Errors in Pupils’ Themes in Grades 4, 5, 6”’ (unpublished 
Master’s thesis, State University of Iowa, 1933). 

14“*Pupil Usage of Pronouns in Written Compositions as Related to Textbook 
Drill’ (unpublished Master’s thesis, State University of Iowa, 1932). 

8 Problems of Sentence Structure in Pupils’ Themes,” English Journal, XXII 
(November, 1933), 742-749. 

6 W. Wilbur Hatfield (chairman) (New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1935). 

17 “Grammar by Rule or Practice,” English Journal, XX (February, 1931), 155-57. 

18 “Remedial Methods in English Composition,’ English Journal, XXII (Novem- 
ber, 1933), 749-54- 

19 “Practice versus Grammar in the Learning of Correct English Usage,”’ Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XXII (February, 1931), 81-95. 
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analysis of grammatical constructions, choice of correct construc- 
tions, choice of correct forms, and mere repetition of correct and in- 
correct forms in succession, yielded results in improved usage better 
than any single method alone.” 

However, these experiments do not prove that functional gram- 
mar as taught in the conventional school under typical classroom 
conditions raises the student’s habitual level of expression. For one 
thing, the experiments have been limited to written composition 
even though Walter Barnes’s” study showed that almost all of the 
child’s composition activities are oral, not written. Second, the ex- 
periments have been conducted for too short a time—one of them 
lasted three weeks and another, ten weeks. These experiments, 
therefore, do not allow for forgetting and give little indication of the 
permanent efiect of functional grammar on the child’s habitual 
speech or writing. 

At the present time we realize the fallacies inherent in the early 
claims made for grammar and we know which kinds of material 
should be included in a functional grammar course of study. The 
major unsolved problem in this field is that of determining how to 
teach functional grammar so as to realize most effectively its trans- 
fer values. In the search for the objective answer to this problem 
we must be careful to avoid some of the basic errors made in the 
early investigations of the psychology and pedagogy of grammar. 

Objective research in grammar is a relatively recent development. 
For centuries the speculative approach to a problem was considered 
adequate. With the opening of the twentieth century there was a 
marked reaction against the use of subjective criteria in investiga- 
tions. The movement toward objective studies became an almost 
irresistible reaction against speculation. In the mad rush to demon- 
strate their acceptance of the new “scientific” attitude toward edu- 
cational problems, experimenters relegated the values, as well as 
the weaknesses, of subjective thinking to a place far from the center 
of the stage. Some of these pioneer objective investigations were ex- 
cellent as sources of both information and suggestions for curriculum 

20 Certain Aspects of the Out-of-School Language Activities of the Seventh, Eighth, and 


Ninth Grades (5 pp., abstract of Doctor’s thesis, School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity, 1930). 
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construction and methods of teaching. Most of these studies, how- 
ever, were inadequate and futile, chiefly because they failed to real- 
ize that objective investigations are significant only when based on 
a solid foundation of insight and reflective thinking. 

The early years of this century saw an unreasoning worship of 
numbers, with little attention to the sources of these numbers. Thus, 
there were a great many meaningless error counts, meaningless be- 
cause little distinction was made between gross violations of English 
usage and the use of expressions acceptable to linguists of the first 
order, but not yet recognized by the purists. 

The questionnaire method of determining objectives became more 
popular than its restricted field of usefulness seemed to justify. Al- 
though many formidable-looking lists of objectives were prepared, 
the process of balloting proved an inadequate method of solving sci- 
entific problems. 

Some investigators undertook elaborate statistical evaluation of 
experiments in methodology which were in reality far too inadequate 
to deserve such extensive statistical treatment. Many a teacher, 
impressed by the arrays of tables and graphs, endowed these findings 
with a degree of finality that was largely unwarranted. Altogether 
too many of these investigations were inadequate and piecemeal, 
and the expression “‘these conclusions are tentative . . . . further re- 
search is needed” became almost a cliché. 

The pioneer efforts to introduce the scientific approach into our 
evaluations of grammar did yield many interesting data, but inves- 
tigators now realize that the blind worship of objective procedures 
with the complete rejection of sound, mature judgment is unequal 
to the task of prescribing the role of grammar in the teaching of 
English. The fundamental characteristic of sound research in gram- 
mar today is the attempt to build a curriculum and to formulate 
methods of teaching which have their foundation in sound educa- 
tional philosophy and which have been investigated objectively. 

It is with these points of view in mind that the research expert 
now seeks to evaluate the success with which various methods of 
teaching grammar utilize the functional values of this subject. Pres- 
ent experiments do more than merely equate two groups of students 
roughly to see whether the students who have been taught func- 
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tional grammar are superior in expressional ability to the students 
who have studied structural grammar. All relevant factors must be 
equated. It is important, for example, that the professional ability 
of the teachers engaged in the experiment be about equal. The ques- 
tion to be answered is not whether a good teacher of functional gram- 
mar is better than a poor teacher of formal grammar, but whether a 
class improves more under the guidance of a good teacher of func- 
tional grammar than it does under the guidance of an equally good 
teacher who follows the traditional course of study. 

These new investigations will have to be extensive enough so that 
the conclusions have definite significance. The psychologists have 
adduced much evidence to indicate that forgetting plays a far more 
important role in education than teachers care to admit. If students 
rapidly forget so much of what they have learned, investigators must 
“ prolong the experiment to the point where the results throw some 
a light upon the lasting values of functional grammar. 

When evaluating the results of grammar, the investigator must 
consider the improvement of the student’s speech patterns as well 
as his proficiency in written composition. Traditionally, English 
teachers have devoted a disproportionate share of the class time to 
the correction of the student’s written exercises, overlooking the fact 
that the child, in his out-of-school activities, speaks far more often 
than he writes. There is comparatively little objective evidence to 
indicate the extent to which the teaching of functional grammar in- 
fluences the student’s habitual speech patterns. 

As city after city adopts a course of study based on functional 
grammar, it is possible to conduct an extensive investigation to see 
whether the study of functional grammar does ‘“‘prevent the com- 
mission of an error in English or . . . . assist in the correction of an 
error already made.’’ We need comprehensive investigations in 
which many teachers participate, and which are directed and inter- 
preted by competent persons with a rich background in psychology 
and in English. The studies now being conducted under the super- 
vision of Professor H. A. Greene” indicate the kind of research that 


‘Research in Elementary Language,’ Elementary English Review, X (March, 
April, May, 1933), 59-66, 101-7, 126-34. 
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is needed. In addition, we need a considerable number of investiga- 
tions conducted in the classrooms themselves. 

Teachers of English can feel confident that from the many types 
of research now being conducted there should emerge a clearer con- 
cept of the role of functional grammar and of the specific functional 
applications of each item that is included in the course of study. 


INCOGNITO 


MARJORIE SEYMOUR WATTS 


Oh, I have launched a hundred ships a-quest 
To fetch me treasure or return no more; 

Laughed down on earth from some sky-neighboring crest, 
Rested in sweet vales by a cottage door. 


And I have met my mortal enemy, 
Fairly to win, or else as fairly lose; 

Have felt strong arms safe, safe enfolding me, 
Heard whimsic, whispered names that lovers use. 


My incidental music runs thus wise: 
Romanza, humoresque, and marching song, 

Sometimes at twilight, even the rarity 

Of nocturne.—But you would not recognize, 
If on the street you saw her pass along, 

This tired teacher walking home to tea. 
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PROPAGANDA, AN ENGLISH PROJECT 


I began thinking about using a unit on propaganda in ninth-grade 
English after hearing Superintendent Carleton Washburne of the Win- 
netka schools speak before a group of Saginaw County teachers on “‘Train- 
ing for Citizenship.” Illustrating one phase of the approach to this study, 
he told of a school in Winnetka where students had made a bulletin-board 
display exposing the opposing stories in the Chicago papers concerning 
the Memorial Day police and labor fight during the Republic Steel strike. 

The thought came to me, “Why couldn’t a project in propaganda be 
used to stimulate interest in reading and discussion? What objectives of 
English teaching would such a project satisfy? How could a study of the 
methods of propagandists be correlated with the teaching of English?” 
I listed such objectives as follows: 


1. To motivate reading of current magazines, newspapers, and literature 

2. To create a broader interest in current life-problems through wide reading 

3. To develop an interest in listening to speeches on the radio, in newsreels, and 
other public forums 

4. To provide timely subject matter for oral and written expression 

. To stimulate and improve oral and written English 

. To understand the techniques used by the propagandist to sway public 

opinion 

7. To understand our personal opinions and the influences that help to form 

them 


nn 


We started class work with an oral discussion on advertising. I placed 
before the class nationally known advertisements about which I asked a 
few leading questions. What points must we take into consideration when 
reading and listening to advertising? Upon what do newspapers and 
magazines depend for their existence? Are both sides of the story given? 
Is an ad an appeal to reason, or is it a one-sided appeal to the emotions? 
Is advertising propaganda? A lively discussion followed. I did not at- 
tempt to define propaganda but only endeavored to point out its charac- 
teristics. Does the technique used tend to excite individuals and in time 
to affect numbers of people to act? Is it a selfish, noncritical, well-planned 
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thing that makes use of suggestion and not reason?! The point was 
brought out that propaganda may be true as well as false, “good as well 
as bad, depending upon the social point of view of the individual judging 

The oral discussion was followed by a group activity in which all took 
part, some to a greater degree than others. The students brought news- 
papers to class representing various interests. Included in these were the 
New York Times, the Chicago Tribune, the Detroit Times, the Detroit Free 
Press, Social Justice, Chicago Defender (a negro publication), Saginaw 
News, U.A.W. paper, the Cooperative Builder, and many small-town 
weekly papers. The class examined these carefully to find the subjects 
most widely discussed in all. They agreed that “Black and the Supreme 
Court” together with the campaign preceding Detroit’s November elec- 
tion were the two in which most interest would be centered for a time. 
After locating material on either of these topics, they placed the date and 
name of the paper at the top, and clipped the article for the bulletin 
board. A committee sorted the material and arranged it according to sub- 
ject matter. Each student had an opportunity to read them and jot down 
the viewpoint expressed in each press report. In a few cases pupils chose 
to give talks on their findings. The Detroit election proved a worth-while 
subject for discussion because the students recognized the contrasting 
views of the labor papers from those of the Hearst and Booth syndicates. 
They derived not only a knowledge of the numerous papers in our own 
immediate vicinity and other forces which gave us our opinions and be- 
liefs but also the experience of reading more widely and attempting to 
analyze all sides of a question. 

The boy who brought the Cooperative Builder found an article on the 
Institute for Propaganda Analysis which had been recently incorporated. 
The class sent immediately for information. Within a few weeks’ time 
they had collected two dollars for a year’s subscription to the Institute’s 
monthly bulletin, Propaganda Analysis. With this additional material we 
were able to plan a more definite program of work. One week each month, 
a part of each class period is allowed for further study of propaganda. 

Now we are making propaganda notebooks. The Propaganda Analysis 
Institute sent a unit of study to each of its subscribers in December giving 
helpful suggestions for carrying on these projects. The scrapbooks con- 
tain ads, cartoons, speeches, and pictures illustrating conflicting propa- 


* Hadley Cantril, “Propaganda Analysis,” English Journal, XXVII (March, 1938), 
217. 
2 [bid. 
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gandas. As a subject for written expression they have chosen “What 
Should We Believe?’”—a summary of facts and ideas gained from our 
study. 

One particular chap who previously had little interest in academic 
work has become one of the most enthusiastic students. Although his 
reading ability is limited, he has found the subject of vital interest. He 
has now a true desire to improve his spelling and vocabulary, an outcome 
which had not been foreseen. A few days ago he completed a notebook, 
illustrations of propaganda in cartoons, advertising, and political speeches 
with comments on each. He has spent much of his time perusing current 
periodicals in the public library. There is a marked difference in his atti- 
tude toward English. Suddenly he has discovered a real value in learning 
the skills. 

Among the students of higher ability the work has seemed invaluable. 
They are thinking and talking propaganda at home, reading it in maga- 
zines, seeing and hearing it in the newsreel and on the radio. Now they 
are making lists of “‘Recent Movies Seen’ with which they plan a dis- 
cussion of ‘“The Movies and Propaganda,” the topic presented in the 


March Propaganda Analysis. 
KATHERINE SOMMERS 
CENTRAL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


WE WRITE A HISTORY 


Because Delaware has just celebrated the coming of the Swedes to the 
country, interest has been aroused in the study of the history of the state. 
Investigation resulted in proof that the students in our school were sadly 
unfamiliar with important incidents in Delaware’s past but were eager 
to learn. It was therefore decided that, if the English and history in- 
structors co-operated, an interested group would learn much both of 
Delaware and of the use of the English language. 

To an enthusiastic eleventh grade it was suggested that they make a 
history of Delaware. Each student who co-operated in the making of the 
book would receive a mimeographed copy, which we hoped would be 
worth adding to his permanent library. 

Certain phases of Delaware’s life were selected for study—for example, 
the history of the state; people of importance; historic places; transporta- 
tion; the climate and its effect on people and crops; agriculture; manu- 
facturing; art, literature, and music; education; and government. Accord- 
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ing to interests, the class was divided into groups, each of which was 
responsible for making a study of one of the phases. When each commit- 
tee had completed its report, the information was given to an editorial 
board, whose task was to correct, reorganize, and assemble the material 
for typing. Completed copies were presented to each student, the school 
library, and the instructors. 

From the viewpoint of the English teacher this study proved valuable 
for several reasons: (1) The students read widely about matters concern- 
ing which they felt the need to know more, and thus learned much both 
about their town and their state. Furthermore, they became acquainted 
with novels dealing with their own section of country; such as The En- 
tailed Hat and Patsy Cannon Administers Justice. (2) The project 
furnished motivation for much letter-writing. Requests for information 
were sent to many towns and organizations in the state, who generously 
responded. Every effort, naturally, was made to send correct letters; 
and the study made of the answers proved helpful. (3) The actual 
writing taught the need of careful organization. It was found that a 
clear statement of purpose and a good outline were invaluable aids in the 
production of a clear, forceful paper. (4) Grammar was necessarily 
learned. Criticism of each other’s work resulted in study of rules and 
consultations with the teacher, which impressed correct usage on indi- 
viduals needing it. (5) The use of the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture and of the card index in the library became a daily habit. (6) Therewas 
much informal oral composition resulting from interested class discussion 
of the acquired information. (7) Working in groups to secure the best 
results from a united class effort brought about a cheerful, co-operative 
attitude. 

The study necessarily lasted for three weeks, but we feel that the re- 
sults in social attitudes and in the work produced, justified the time 


allotted to it. 


SALLY WINFREY 
HARRINGTON HiGH SCHOOL 


HARRINGTON, DELAWARE 


BRING YOUR “PULPS” TO CLASS! 


“Bring your ‘pulps’ to class tomorrow. We are going to read stories 
from them in class.” 

The assignment was made casually enough in the two eleventh-grade 
English classes of the middle I.Q. group who were studying American 
literature by types. No one registered surprise when 50 per cent of the 
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class indicated that they read “pulps” regularly and even offered to 
bring several copies to supply less fortunate members. 

The teacher, however, had some misgivings. At this point in the study 
of short stories, she was accustomed to preach against “pulps’”—but, 
she had reason to believe, to no purpose. Having faced the facts, she 
decided to campaign against the reading of inferior short stories by the 
more subtle means of a laboratory experiment. 

Since the classes had finished the study of stories in their text (an 
annotated anthology presenting the history of the short story and giving 
examples of the different types), the pupils were entering a week of work 
designed to tie up their study with current reading and to point it toward 
the future. As a claimax the teacher had assigned an essay discussing 
what each had learned about short stories that would make his further 
reading interesting and valuable. One day’s work was reading passages 
on short-story structure or criticism from a shelf of reserved books which 
included several by Blanche Colton Williams. One class discussion was 
devoted to having each student state his “philosophy” of reading short 
stories. Many had not considered the matter before, but with a little 
reflection grouped themselves with the “‘opiate’-seekers, or with those 
desiring entertainment alone, or with those interested in character study, 
in pictures of strange places and peoples, or in considering new ideas 
presented as “morals.”” The teacher passed no judgment; pupils were 
more outspoken to each other than she would have dared be, and about 
as correct. 

During successive periods the pupils read one or more stories from 
‘‘pulps,” “‘big-circulation slicks,” and ‘“‘quality”’ magazines, the two latter 
groups being supplied by the library. No pronouncement was made con- 
cerning the relative value of the magazines, but some facts were given 
about the type of story usually published by each group. After each 
day’s reading, the pupil evaluated in percentages the stories and the 
magazines on his chart, where he had listed the twenty questions proposed 
by the teacher. 

The questions, although phrased simply, resulted in a contrast of the 
“pulp” stories with those of other magazines: as to whether or not the 
theme was “lurid,”’ rather than one which would make “normal living 
dramatic”; whether or not the emotions were ‘‘raw”’ or “‘sublimated,”’ 
described in great detail or only within the bounds of good taste. Another 
group was aimed at plot analysis, as to its degree of probability; whether 
or not the characters were in a purely physical “box,”’ a mental one, or 
one made up of external forces; whether each piece of action was described 
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in minute detail or whether effective suggestion was sometimes used. 
Several questions drew attention to style, to whether there were clever 
turns of expression, and words new to the student. The list closed with 
questions as to whether the story gave one new enthusiasms, new sym- 
pathy with people in different circumstances, greater understanding of 
human nature, or greater pleasure in beauty of expression. 

The score sheet and the frank statements in the essay gave gratifying 
evidence to the teacher that the pupils had discovered for themselves 
that “pulps” were inferior, that quality magazines were often interesting 
in that they put emphasis on mental and spiritual struggles. The general 
conclusion was that students liked best the “‘big-circulation slicks” but 
would always read “quality” magazines “‘sometimes’’; as one put it, she 
would not be afraid that such stories were too “high brow” any longer. 
Another seemed gratified that he would now understand when a writer 
was “putting something over on him.” Knowing that these middle I.Q. 
groups would never be interested in scaling Parnassus, the teacher was 
pleased that they had found a substitute for “pulps.” 

ETHEL E, EWING 


LaKEwoop HicH SCHOOL 
LAKEWOOD, OHIO 


LETTERS FROM STORIES 


As I was planning the social-letter unit for my eleventh-grade classes, 
it seemed to me that letters written from the viewpoint of characters, 
or imaginary characters, in short stories might be vital work. 

In Matches, the popular story of western adventure by Viola Paradise, 
two letters are actually given and a third indicated: a letter from Lee 
Dodd to Louise Elmhurst and Frances Stead; part of Frances’ farewell 
letter to Louise’ fiance, Jim; and, at the close of the story, Louise’ 
projected letter to Jim. All or Nothing, by C. C. Dobie, suggests that 
Anson Carr might write an answer to the inquiry of Mrs. Holman’s sister 
after the death of her relatives in the automobile accident. Anson Carr, 
anticipating the fortune, makes plans for the ideal vacation. Letters to 
travel bureaus and resorts would be logical here. At the peak of public 
interest in the settlement of the case, editors of newspapers conduct 
vox pops on the moral issues in the acquisition of the fortune. These 
letters-to-the-editor might come from gardeners, ministers, bankers, stu- 
dents. At the close of Edith Wharton’s delightful Xingu, Mrs. Ballinger 
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girds herself for a letter to Mrs. Roby, requesting that disturbing mem- 
ber’s resignation from the club. Formal invitations and replies are sug- 
gested in this story. Xingu would appeal to the quick-witted, well-read 
student with writing ability. Zona Gale’s story Annie Laurie suggests 
a warm-hearted letter from Lina to old Martin Lowe. Other stories, like 
The Sire de Maletroit’s Door would give the able student free play of 
imagination and some opportunity to study the history of the language. | 

I believed that this study would focus character in a normally inter- 
esting way. Students could write without the cramping strain of self- 
consciousness. Colloquialisms and the growth of English would be more 
clear. Any canny students with a genius for misspelling might be kings 
for a day in the selection of letter situations featuring illiterate heroes. 
I believed the method good to encourage self-reliance and initiative. It 
would avoid the deadening goose step of too precise assignments. I 
wondered whether the number of letters written to represent careless 
and illiterate characters would adversely affect habits of correctness. But 
I was enthusiastic to try the method. 

The assignment provided for the study of letter forms, using the text 
and reference books as guides. I suggested that the students choose a 
variety of characters. And I reminded them even the letters representing 
illiterates required a good knowledge of the accepted form. It set no 
minimum number of letters for the unit. 

As the work progressed, weaker students began to complain: “It’s 
too hard.”’ ‘“‘We have to imagine how they would write.”’ “We can’t find 
letters in every story.” I was pleased at such stirrings of self-reliance. 
Later I asked the classes for unsigned, frank opinions of the unit. Of the 
145 students, 18 disliked the method for reasons like these: “It’s hard 
to imagine letter situations and the way characters would write.” “It isn’t 
fun.” “It is more or less degenerating for eleventh-graders, but it’s OK for 
ninth and tenth.” “Because I’d rather give speeches or draw cartoons.” 
The 127 in favor of the method decided: ‘It’s fun to imagine how people 
would think.” “It gives us something to write letters on.” “We under- tl 
stand the stories better.” ‘‘Variety is the spice of life.” “It isn’t so uni- 
form and constricted.” “I am all for it, even though it takes more time.” st 
“Tt offers a chance to show one’s humor.” “It takes a little thought.” fe 
“The letters are more real.” “It’s very interesting to see how many dif- fa 
ferent letters you can write.” The most common objection from the 127 Ww 
was that “‘not all stories have letter situations.” fe 

Looking over the stacks of completed letters, I decided that the method tc 
was stimulating to production. The letters represented actual life-situa- le 
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tions in great variety. Many were humorous. Certainly what makes 
teachers laugh correcting papers must be good for the student. I found 
letters of charm and ingenuity and imagination. The lowest fourth of 
the group showed more interest in this unit than in others I have tried. 
While I was glad to note their reaction, I was equally pleased that the 
better students were not penalized. The method does not put a premium 


on mediocrity. 
CAROL EGLAND 
ALBERT LEA SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
ALBERT LEA, MINNESOTA 


CANTERBURY TALES, MODERN 


Now and then an English instructor happens upon some composition 
plan that succeeds so unusually well that he cannot refrain from publish- 
ing his discovery. Such is my case. Chaucer and his Canterbury Tales 
recently motivated a writing project so pleasantly in my Junior class 
studying the history of English literature that I must relate the ex- 
perience. 

After this class had finished the Chaucer unit and, in addition, had 
become familiar with devices used in Boccaccio’s Decameron, Longfellow’s 
Tales of a Wayside Inn, and other books in which many stories are linked 
together, I asked them if they could think of any modern situation in 
which a group of people as widely diversified as Chaucer’s pilgrims could 
be assembled and made to entertain one another with stories. Several 
suggestions were made immediately—a grounded airplane, a wrecked 
ocean liner, a stranded bus. With that as a beginning, I asked each one to 
hand in on the following day at least one suggestion of this type. The 
class showing interest, I ventured to remark that it would be fun for them 
to combine their literary efforts, imitate Chaucer, and, by each con- 
tributing one character and one story, produce a collection of tales. They 
thought so too. From then on things moved rapidly. 

A committee was appointed to select the plan for connecting the 
stories and to make a list of characters to be our story-tellers. Maybe the 
fact that we Taylorvillans are so completely land bound accounts for the 
fact that distant seas beck and call; anyway, the group chose the ship- 
wreck idea, one almost prophetic of the fate of the ‘‘President Hoover” a 
few weeks later. One lifeboat of survivors took the place of the pilgrims 
to Canterbury. The list was read by the chairman, and each pupil se- 
lected the one he wanted to create. This was a perfect exercise in written 
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expression. Moreover, I was able to emphasize the objective quality of 

Chaucer’s descriptions. My request for at least one simile in each word Cc 

portrait caused more turning-back to Chaucer’s comments. S 
Meanwhile, one girl wrote, for the introduction, an author’s note to the ré 

effect that the “following incidents were related to me by Mr. George 

Manners, one of the survivors of the ill-fated ‘Suez Packet,’ which ... .,” d 

etc., while another person, with the Prologue in mind, wrote Mr. Manner’s 

account—how he happened to be on the “Suez Packet,” the cause of the y 


wreck, and their location at the time of the disaster. The places he men- 
tioned—Suez, Ceylon, Bay of Bengal, Sumatra, Bombay—sent us scurry- 


os ing to the world-map which hangs in our room and painlessly correlated n 
English with geography. 
zs Then each survivor had to tell a story to entertain the others while ce 
7 they were waiting for rescue. More writing! Plots were presented for class be 
zs criticism, and when finally accepted by that jury of peers were carefully tl 
, written, corrected, and recopied. The stories were as varied as the tellers. 
Be One class member compiled the descriptions and stories with appro- th 
a priate modern comment, Chaucer style, thus achieving pleasing transi- 
i tion. Another with artistic bent made pen-and-ink sketches of some of lo 
3 the survivors, while still another made a very attractive notebook cover. 
Voila, our masterpiece! 
3 There is pride in creating, for that notebook has been read from cover 
a to cover by every member of that class and by many others not members 
o of the class. To teachers looking for usable composition ideas, not to 
a mention a way to increase literary appreciation of Chaucer, I heartily 
4 recommend this project. 
Lucy DE Hart 
TAYLORVILLE Townsuip HicH ScHoor fo 
TAYLORVILLE, ILLINOIS 
re 
ex 
W 
LIFE—MARTIN—2:45 
- He showed me an outsized hand, puffy and discolored about the thumb, ur 
and said, ‘“‘Miss Mathews, I can’t write my friendly essay, because of my lit 
hand. May I tell it to you?” tw 
“Why, yes, Martin, but what did you do to your hand?” I was con- lit 
cerned. That meant several days of no writing, and Martin’s grades co 
couldn’t stand much inactivity. su 


“Fight.” He was laconic and proud. co 
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“Oh! Well—what subject have you chosen?” I’d had a list of what I 
considered tactfully chosen theme subjects. They weren’t the usual “My 
Summer Vacation” type but were stimulating—I hoped—and within the 
range of the class’s experience. 

“Miss Mathews, I’ve chosen a subject of my own; you don’t care, 
do you?” 

“Of course not, Martin. I’d always rather you wrote on something of 
your own choice—something original. What’s your topic?” 

“Life,” he said, looking straight at me. 

I hastily assumed my teacher’s mask Number 1—the poker face, 
never seem surprised at anything, disguise. Of course, I thought. Life— 
or death. How could I have forgotten that I was dealing with an adoles- 
cent? There’s nothing niggardly about that age. Hurdles are constantly 
being erected for them, and they take them in their stride—even when 
the fence is pretty high, sometimes. 

“All right, Martin. But it’s about time for the bell, now. How about 
this afternoon, after class? Can you come, then?” 

“O.K., after school,” he said, and went out, holding his injured hand 
lovingly with the other, inexperienced one. 

I wrote on my memorandum pad: “Life—Martin—2 : 45.” 

Lota BLYTHE 


Santa ANA HicH SCHOOL 
SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA 


FREE READING OF SHORT STORIES 


Surely those ninth-grade pupils were short-story addicts! They never 
found the short-story units quite long enough. 

But what was the teacher who honestly wanted to encourage wide 
reading to do? All available short stories in English classrooms had been 
exhausted, and nu money was to be had for the purchase of new materials. 
With only faint hope the teacher went to the small school library. 

Faint hope broadened. On one shelf perched uncomfortably a row of 
unused single copies of upper-grade readers and some junior high school 
literature textbooks that had been in the process of accumulation for 
twelve years. Single copies had drifted onto the shelves but had been of 
little use in classes of thirty; and when several copies of the same book 
could be found, they were now old and discarded. However, a rapid 
survey of their tables of contents revealed that every one of those books 
could be put to use. They contained short stories. 
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The next job was to organize a suitable plan around these available 
re stories. The teacher went through each book and listed the stories therein. 
ae Those stories that seemed superior in quality and were the work of ac- 
cepted authors were starred. 

When this survey of available stories was completed, several type- 
written copies of the lists were made into attractive booklets, and a pro- 
gram of free reading of short stories was ready for class presentation. 


= The children began the reading enthusiastically, keeping a record of their 
s reading by recording the name of the story, the author, a one-senience 
r summary of the main thread of the plot, and a statement of their opinion 
2 of the story. The summary checked their understanding of their read- 


ing, and their opinions (which generally consisted of such one-word com- 
ments as “excellent,” “interesting,” “fair,” “superior,” and the like) 
i gave the teacher some clues as to individual interests and present reading 
taste. 

As the reading progressed, the teacher particularly encouraged the 
children to read the starred stories; but the matter was not stressed 
unduly. 

For the small school that faces the problem of an inadequate book 
supply for a free-reading program, it seems that this simple stunt has in 
in the kernel of an idea for beginning a free-reading program in spite of 


. inadequacy and the disheartening prospect of no money for more books 
4 in the immediate future. 
LELAND B. Jacoss 
LincoLN CONSOLIDATED TRAINING SCHOOL 
= MICHIGAN STATE NorMAL COLLEGE 
YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 
t 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


THE THANKSGIVING MEETING 


Anticipating a large crowd at the twenty-eighth annual meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, because of the central location 
of St. Louis, the local committee is making extensive preparations for the 
convention, November 24-26. Dean William Glasgow Bowling, of Wash- 
ington University, is general chairman; and Mark A. Neville, of John 
Burroughs School, is chairman of direction and general arrangements. 

Headquarters will be in the Hotel Jefferson. Those who wish to lodge 
there will be wise to make early reservations and to make inquiries about 
rates. 

The program, planned by President Marquis E. Shattuck, will center 
around evaluation of the English program and its results. A detailed 
announcement of the sessions and the speakers will appear in the October 
English Journal. 


THE SUMMER MEETINGS 


Unexpectedly large crowds attended the summer conferences of the 
National Council of Teachers of English in New York City held as usual 
during the National Education Association convention. Max J. Herzberg 
of Newark, acting on appointment of President Marquis E. Shattuck, 
planned the programs for the three meetings and arranged for additional 
activities, such as exhibits by New York’s principal libraries and a spelling 
bee under the direction of Paul Wing of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. The English departments of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and of New York University School of Education organized 
luncheons for visiting English teachers. 

A plan to substitute “‘cadet teaching” or a practical teaching test for 
the mass of pedagogical courses now required of candidates for teachers’ 
diplomas was proposed by Dean Henry W. Holmes of the Harvard 
University Graduate School of Education at one of the conferences. 
“Certificates to teach should be granted for demonstrated competence, 
not for paper records,” he said. 

Speaking the next day, Garibaldi M. Lapolla, school principal of 
Brooklyn (N.Y.), contended that a fault with current English teaching 
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was the imposition upon children of adult rules and standards, creating 
a resentful attitude on the part of pupils both toward good usage and 
toward good literature. Reporting on a study of children’s jingles and 
rhymes, Mrs. Dorothy Howard, of East Orange (N.J.), said that school 
teachers and parents have been unaware of the body of unconscious and 
often unrefined literature which is an integral part of every child’s edu- 
cation, or they have chosen to “shush” it, because it wasn’t nice. She 
suggested this literature as a field of investigation for educators. 

A talk which provoked much comment was that of Orson Welles, 
twenty-three-year-old director of the Mercury Repertory Theatre in 
New York, who declared that the theater is in a desperate condition and 
the stimulant to recovery will come, if at all, from the English classes 
of the nation where pupils learn to value the beauty of language. 

Other speakers were: Miss Gladys L. Persons of Theodore Roosevelt 
High School, New York, and Will Scarlett, technical supervisor of New 
York’s remedial reading projects, both of whom discussed reading prob- 
lems; Leon Mones, principal of Cleveland Junior High School, Newark, 
who talked on “The Relation Between a Sense of Humor and Intelli- 
gence’’; Professor William Y. Tindall of Columbia University, whose sub- 
ject was “The Study of Contemporary Literature,” and Professor Lennox 
Grey of Teachers College, Columbia, who analyzed the difference in 
the spirit of New York and of Chicago as revealed in novels about the 
two cities; and Professor H. Wayne Driggs of New York University, who 
reported on a study of the friendly letters of 3,000 high-school students. 
Still others heard were Philip W. Barber, chairman of production for the 
New York Theatre Project; H. H. Ryan, State Teachers College, Mont- 
clair (N.J.); Miss Eloise Daubenspeck, broadcasting director, American 
School of the Air; Mitchell Benson of the Mutural Broadcasting Com- 
pany; and Everett R. Erickson, University of Alaska, territory repre- 
sentative of the Public Relations Committee. 

Students from the Herman Ridder Junior High School, New York 
City, gave choral reading numbers under the direction of S. S. Bauman. 
A demonstration of the Council’s recently issued records of poets’ read- 
ings aroused much interest during the conferences. 


THE PERIODICALS 
THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 


For a long time, Merrill Denison points out in the May Theatre Arts 
Monthly, a great gap has existed between the radio broadcaster and the 
creative writer. While in the theater, in the movies, in the magazines— 
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even in the daily press—the literary or dramatic craftsman was accorded 
recognition, in radio he was a useful but an unloved drudge. More re- 
cently, however, broadcasters have been showing a belated interest in 
writers of talent. Plays written directly for the microphone by Archi- 
bald MacLeish, Stephen Benét, Maxwell Anderson, Lynn Riggs, Sher- 
wood Anderson, and others have been broadcast in recent months. Par- 
ticularly MacLeish’s Fall of the City, a poetic drama for radio, has justified 
the new trend in dramatic production on the air. Denison declares that 
months afterward he can still see the Conqueror’s advance across the 
square, the crowd’s tragic acceptance of defeat, the announcer’s horrified 
amazement when he realizes that there was nothing inside the armor, that 
no man, but an idea, has become the victor. 

Considering the fact that seventeen thousand different programs are 
broadcast daily in America, a dozen plays produced at scattered intervals 
may seem ridiculously unimportant; but when a major poet has found in 
radio a worthwhile medium, when a group of socially conscious play- 
wrights have turned to radio as more satisfactory for their purpose then 
the theater, and when one of America’s leading, and busiest, dramatists 
has been willing to venture into this untried field, something of extraordi- 
nary significance has happened to the radio. Moreover, the movement 
for more adult writing for the air is already well enough established to 
continue by itself. If radio can offer music that is catholic in choice, 
abundant in quantity, and superb in quality; if it can make notable con- 
tributions to education and to political discussions, there is no reason 
why it cannot substitute drama of high quality for the indifferently 
adapted stage and screen plays, the puerile serials starring actors in- 
different to their reputations, and the trivial dialogues that pass for 
drama. 


Commenting on the astonishing report of the Carnegie Foundation on 
Higher Education in the State of Pennsylvania, in which damaging evi- 
dence concerning the ineffectiveness of instruction in college is presented, 
Edwin R. Embree, writing in the July 16 issue of the Saturday Review 
of Literature, advances the view that, if young people can be taught to 
read fluently and understandingly, they will take care of the greater 
part of their own education. The present tendency to provide all schools 
with at least small collections of supplementary texts and stories is, in 
his judgment, probably the most effective movement in modern educa- 
tion. Good teachers, he believes, recognize that the student gains nothing 
by being stuffed with facts. One of the faults of organized education is 
that the teacher asks the questions, whereas in normal life it is the child 
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and growing youth who is always doing the asking. To increase, rather 
than suppress, the number of students’ questions should constitute the 
major task of the college in the judgment of the Carnegie Foundation 
investigators. 

Although skill and expression in many lines are desirable, especially 
in these days of increasing leisure, books remain the great tools, so far as 
intellectual attainment goes. “Reading,” concludes Mr. Embree, “‘is the 
greatest of the commandments in education: reading for pleasure, read- 
ing for information, reading for understanding and insight into personal 
and social problems. Books and more books in the schools and in the 
homes is the surest way to produce an educated nation.” 


The People Yes of James Sandburg is neither verse nor poetry in the 
judgment of John Peale Bishop, who discusses ‘“The Discipline of Poetry” 
in the Summer, 1938, issue of the Virginia Quarterly Review. The true 
poet, he believes, is attracted to verse because of the resistance it offers 
him. Prose writers who occasionally take time off to write a little verse 
deride the hardships which poets pretend to encounter in the exercise of 
their art, but the poets are right. Poetry has its own demands—demands 
which are strong and frequently in conflict with the requirements of the 
verse. In Shakespeare this struggle with verse remains in magnificent 
suspense, the rhythmical forces beating against a not impregnable line, 
a line which is always about to break, does break, which holds, and is 
again assaulted. A poet lacking the knowledge of all the possibilities of 
his verse is thwarted in what he has to say. Thus, D. H. Lawrence knew 
at the end of his life that he had not succeeded in saying what he was 
born to say. 


The true-story type of magazine which Bernarr McFadden introduced 
to American readers in 1919 has developed into the big-business stage. 
It now sells its doubtful wares to one out of every fifteen Americans, is 
translated into four languages, and carries seven million dollars in adver- 
tisements each year, according to Harland Manchester’s account in the 
August Scribner’s. Amateur readers plodding through seventy to one 
hundred thousand manuscripts per year select the true-story grists on 
the basis of six major requirements: (1) they must be utterly serious; 
(2) they must be true to life; (3) they must be told in homely, simple 
phrases; (4) they must be told in the first person; (5) they must be 
realistic; (6) they must teach a strong moral lesson. The publishers of the 
True Story and True Confessions magazines appeal to the large low-income 
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group. The wages mentioned in True Confessions stories usually run 
around $25 a week. Since advertisers know that over 37 per cent of 
American families earn between $20 and $40 a week and that they buy 
more soup, bacon, coffee, cereals, baking-powder, and so on than any 
other income group, they regard these as profitable advertising media. 


In a letter written to the League of American Writers and published 
in the New Masses (July 26) Meyer Levin, well-known Chicago novelist, 
charges that an organized campaign by reactionary interests has led to 
his dismissal as motion-picture editor of the magazine Esquire. Mr. Levin 
reports that his employer was moved to suppress the motion-picture 
column as the result of pressure from certain advertisers, who in turn had 
confronted him with hundreds of postcards advising them to withdraw 
their advertising from magazines which employ writers like Mr. Levin. 
The novelist and motion-picture critic points out that if the publisher of 
Esquire is permitted to concede to this type of pressure, the same tactics 
may be used in the future to “gang up” on any writer. It takes only a 
few letters to impress an advertiser. He urges all advocates of a free 
press to write Mr. David Smart, publisher of Esquire, Chicago, Illinois, 
demanding that this attack upon free institutions shall be met with re- 
sistance by the magazine. 


Scholarship awards to high-school graduates ostensibly intended to aid 
students of superior scholastic ability and achievement who cannot attend 
college without financial aid, have, in numerous instances, degenerated 
into competitive devices among financially unstable colleges. Many small 
collegiate institutions, prevented by ethical considerations from cutting 
tuition fees, make their bid for new students by means of scholarships, 
according to Donald Andrews in the June Forum. 

Notwithstanding the fact that for the less affluent college the scholar- 
ship “racket” results in reduction of already pitifully low instructors’ 
salaries, many a high-school principal attempts to impress his constit- 
uency with the exceptionally high standard of work in his institution by 
demanding and securing numerous scholarships from near-by colleges. 
In some notorious instances high schools have been known to list em- 
ployment guaranties at colleges as scholarship awards. In one case a 
boy got a job in a restaurant in a college town and the job was solemnly 
credited to him as a scholarship by his high-school publicity department. 

Usually the granting of scholarships by the poorer colleges starts a 
vicious circle. The more scholarships, the poorer facilities; and the poorer 
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facilities, the more the scholarships that need to be granted. For that 
reason it is to be hoped that soon the people of independent means who 
seize upon scholarship will be thought of along with those who fraudu- 
lently participate in public relief. 


PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 


Mr. Carl B. Erdberg, of Richmond Hill High School, New York City, 
thinks that most pupils fail to write discriminating and critical book re- 
views in school because they have no standards by which to evaluate 
their reviews. He suggests in High Points for June, 1938, that each high- 
school pupil be given a list of suggestions which he may follow in prepar- 
ing the book review. Among those he offers by way of illustration are: 
(1) a review should consist of a brief summary of the book and a criti- 
cism; (2) the review should not contain a detailed outline of the entire 
book; (3) the review should consider whether the author was biased and 
whether the evaluation of personalities was just; (4) the review should 
evaluate the author’s method of presentation and style; (5) the review 
should contain the pupil’s personal reaction. 


In the attractive new English Bulletin, published by the Michigan 
Council of Teachers of English, May, 1938, Marquis E. Shattuck, presi- 
dent of the National Council of Teachers of English, discusses the rela- 
tion of the National Council to some of the educational problems of 1938. 
Mr. Shattuck sees four major considerations which the teacher and super- 
visor of English must recognize: (1) integration or correlation; (2) the 
emphasis upon a social studies core; (3) recent stress upon vocational 
education; and (4) the widespread concern for curriculum revision. Mr. 
Shattuck warned against ill-advised and precipitous curriculum changes 
and the assignment of responsibility for curriculum revision to specialists 
in other subject fields with special axes to grind. “The specialist in 
English,”’ declared Mr. Shattuck, “should concern himself with curricu- 
lum study in the local community and be present at the council tables of 
the curriculum revisionists, reminding them of The Experience Curriculum 
in English which the leaders in the field of the language arts have con- 
tributed to modern educational advance.” 

Clarence D. Thorpe is the editor of the English Bulletin, and Mr. Carl 
Wonnberger is the president of the Michigan Council of Teachers of 
English. 


Not long ago forty teachers in a junior high school near Cincinnati, 
Ohio, received an invitation from the office to be rated by pipuls at the 
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end of the two semesters in the school year. Twenty-nine teachers signi- 
fied their willingness to be rated and have the resulting data compiled 
at the office. The rating instrument used contained nine questions relat- 
ing to: (1) knowledge of subject; (2) ability to explain clearly; (3) fair- 
ness in marking; (4) discipline; (5) sympathy; (6) amount of work that 
the teacher does; (7) ability to make classes interesting; (8) value of 
subject; and (9) general teaching ability. Each teacher was rated by 
three different classes on the same day at the end of both the first and the 
second semesters. No teacher was present in his classroom when the 
ratings were obtained. 

Mr. Roy C. Bryan, whose dissertation at Teachers College, Columbia, 
dealt with the pupil rating of secondary-school teachers and who tells 
of this experiment in the May, 1938, School Review, recommends, on the 
basis of his findings, that (1) the results of pupil ratings should be known 
to the teachers alone, if the purpose is to have the teachers use the ratings 
to improve the pupil-teacher relationship, and that (2) the ratings should 
be obtained at the end of the school year. While a number of the teachers 
objected to the practice, Mr. Bryan believes that teachers may be ex- 
pected to react as favorably to pupils’ ratings as they now react to class- 
room supervision, provided the method of obtaining ratings is improved, 
that teachers gain an adequate knowledge of how to interpret ratings, 
and that a wide experience with pupil ratings in a large number of schools 
is in harmony with even some of the claims that are being advanced in 
favor of such ratings. 


After tracing successive emphases in the teaching of grammar in 
American secondary schools, Dr. J. Paul Leonard presents in his article in 
the April Journal of Educational Research a series of conclusions, or “‘be- 
liefs,’”’ as he calls them, derived from current studies selected at random. 
Among these beliefs, the validity of which needs to be further verified, 
are: 

1. The slight progress from Grades VII-XI indicates the inability of the 
grammar method to produce correct expression. 

2. Grammar should be taught from the synthetic rather than from the 
analytic approach. 

3. No significant relation exists between the knowledge of grammar and 
composition power. 

4. There is little relation between the difficulty of a general principle of 
usage and the difficulty of individual applications of it. 
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5. Only the grammar which aids the understanding of the sentence should 
be taught first. 

6. There are characteristic patterns of expression for every mental and 
chronological age. 

7. Growth in language power is accompanied by an increased use of complex 
sentences (but we do not need grammar for this). 

8. Errors do not occur by chance. Children frequently have better reasons 
for capitalizing words than do teachers, who teach the conventional rules. 

9. There is no relation between the use of sentences with dependent clauses 
and intelligence. The use of the complex sentence is a mark of maturity rather 
than of intelligence. 

10. Good motivation is worth five sheer repetitions. 

11. The quality of drill is more important than the quantity. 

12. Independent, well-motivated drills should supplement incidental teach- 
ing of language ability. 

13. Material to be learned must be identifiable. 

14. In four school systems children taught by the newer practices excel in 
reading, language ability, and in literary acquisition those taught by conven- 
tional procedures. 

15. Most language teachers want less English grammar than English teachers 
desire. 


An anonymous contributor to the Journal of Higher Education for 
May, 1938, presents the results of a study of the reading activities of the 
faculty members in an unnamed university. He summarizes his report by 
saying that, on the whole, the rank of the university faculty member 
seems to have little relation to the number of books he reads except as 
his age increases with his rank. There seems to be a real relation between 
age and number of volumes read. The amount diminishes sharply after 
fifty. 

The evidence indicates that faculty members tend strongly to be highly 
specialized in their reading. Apparently few professors read for literary 
enjoyment or to keep informed concerning issues outside their own re- 
respective fields. Faculty members read very little poetry and less fiction 
than books on general topics. The general distribution of the reading 
activities is similar to that of the students: a few read no books at all, 
most read some, many a fair amount, a few a great quantity. 
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THE BEST SELLERS: 
(July) 


FICTION 


. The Yearling, by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. Scribner. 

. My Son, My Son! by Howard Spring. Viking. 

. The Mortal Storm, by Phyllis Bottome. L. B. 

. The Citadel, by A. J. Cronin. L. B. 

. The Dark River, by Charles Nordhoff and James Norman Hall. L. B. 
. The Wall, by Mary Roberts Rinehart. F. & R. 

. Northwest Passage, by Kenneth Roberts. D. D. 

. Towers in the Mist, by Elizabeth Goudge. C. McC. 

. The Handsome Road, by Gwen Bristow. Cro. 

. The Rains Came, by Louis Bromfield. Harp. 


GENERAL 


. The Importance of Living, by Lin Yutang. R. & H. 
. Madame Curie, by Eve Curie. D. D. 


Fanny Kemble, by Margaret Armstrong. Macm. 
Trending into Maine, by Kenneth Roberts. L. B. 
How To Win Friends and Influence People, by Dale Carnegie. S. & S. 


. The Coming Victory of Democracy, by Thomas Mann. Knopf. 


My America, by Louis Adamic. Harp. 


. Fashion Is Spinach, by Elizabeth Hawes. Random. 
. Dry Guillotine, by Rene Belbenoit. Dut. 
. The Evolution of Physics, by Albert Einstein and Leopold Infeld. 


S. &. S. 


* Compiled by the Publishers’ Weekly from reports by eighty booksellers in all parts 
of the United States. 
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BOOKS 


A FRESH VIEW OF LITERATURE TEACHING 


Literature as Exploration® fills the thoughtful college or secondary- 
school teacher of English with shame, fear, and resolution. It shows us 
how very far short of the possibilities we have fallen in our teaching—in 
fact, that in many cases we have rather badly mistaught. It reveals the 
teaching of literature as even more difficult than we have always known 
it to be. It convinces us that our task is both inescapable and tremendous- 
ly important and that we must gird ourselves to achieve the impossible. 

Dr. Rosenblatt’s argument runs something like this: “We, more direct- 
ly than most teachers, are constantly inculcating in the minds of our 
students general ideas about human nature and conduct, definite moral 
attitudes, specific psychological and sociological theories, and habitual 
responses to people and situations. .... Moreover, we are proffering 
these attitudes and theories in their most easily assimilable form... ., 
presented with all the sharpness and intensity of art.” In every case, the 
pupils take attitudes which are determined by the author’s presentation 
and their own past experience and present emotional predispositions— 
even if there is no discussion. And, since these spontaneous attitudes are 
frequently wrong, our business is, so far as possible, to see to it that stu- 
dents call up all their available knowledge, and even to supply informa- 
tion that they need, before they make these judgments. The habit of such 
thinking while reading, which is more important than the immediate 
rectification of opinions or attitudes, should be the objective. The 
teacher should not be disturbed if his students’ reasoned conclusions are 
different from his own. 

Difficult? Very; but inescapable if we insist upon teaching literature, 
and fundamental to the preservation of a civilization where mastery of 
the physical world has outrun men’s ability to manage themselves and to 
live with each other. 

Dr. Rosenblatt’s illustrations, some taken from her own experience in 
Barnard College and some apparently supplied by friends in secondary 
schools, are generally convincing. The students first get the full aesthetic 


t Louise Rosenblatt, for the Progressive Education Association’s Commission on 
Human Relations. D. Appleton—Century Co. Pp. 340. $2.25. 
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experience of literature, in which its power resides; they note its aesthetic 
qualities and technical excellence; but, before leaving it, they check the 
justness of some of their spontaneous reactions. All this is theoretically 
possible; and Dr. Rosenblatt seems to show that it is, at least part of the 
time, practicable. Every conscientious or enthusiastic teacher of litera- 
ture—there should not be any others—will wish to read the book and will 
attempt to realize its ideal. 

Two corollaries arise from Literature as Exploration. First, as many of 
us have long suspected and a few have vociferated, preparation for teach- 
ing literature should consist as much of study of persons and society (both 
through social experience and through college courses) as of study of 
literature itself. Second, some group or class reading and discussion of 
literature probably should be retained in spite of the movement for free- 
reading courses; discussion of individual reading can hardly be sufficient 
to bring out the experiences in the literature, to call attention to all the 
important (not including the minor) aesthetic qualities, and to stimulate 
students to think about the judgments they are making or accepting 


from the author. 
W. WILBUR HATFIELD 


Chicago Teachers College 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


My Son, My Son! By Howard Spring. Viking. $2.50. 

Sons are born on the same day to two self-made men of Manchester. William Essex, 
born and reared in squalor, vows that his son shall be denied nothing; Dermot, an 
Irishman who has curbed his own revolutionary impulses, consecrates his son to the 
Irish cause. The reader may foretell the end, but he will be fascinated by the color, the 
movement, the wealth of incident and character. 


The Great American Novel. By Clyde Brion Davis. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 


June Book-of-the-Month. This novel by the author of The Anointed, is also a genuine 
treat. It is the story of a newspaper man and is highly recommended by such critics as 
William Allen White. The schoolboy Homer Zigler loved and lost, and turned to news- 
paper work and to his dreams for happiness. As a reporter in many cities he knows most 
of the disappointments of life, but he rises above them in his imagination and in his 
ambition to write The Great American Novel. Don’t miss it. 
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The Ugly Dachshund. By G. B. Stern. Macmillan. $1.75. 


This is a subtle and sly story (digs at human nature) of a great dane living among a 
group of five dachshunds and supposing that he, too, is a dachshund. 


The Flying Yorkshireman, and Other Novellas. Edited by Whit Burnett and 

Martha Foley. Harper. $2.50. 

May Book-of-the-Month. Five books in one volume: ‘“‘The Flying Yorkshireman,”’ 
by Eric Knight; ‘‘Snow in Summer,” by Helen Hull; “Season of Celebration,” by 
Albert Maltz; ‘‘Turnip’s Blood,” by Rachel Maddux; and ‘‘The Song the Summer 
Evening Sings,’’ by I. J. Kapstein. Included is ‘‘A Note on Novellas,” by Whit Burnett 
and Martha Foley. The fantasy of Mr. Sam Small, the Englishman who learned to fly, 
is droll beyond expectation. The other stories are in various moods and are excellent 
examples of what can be done in the long short story. 


Long Haul. By A. I. Bezzerides. Carrick & Evans. $2.00. 

The author was born in Turkey of an Armenian mother and a Greek father. This 
truck-driver story of his own experiences is of the hard-boiled, realistic variety, inter- 
esting as a type of ‘‘American stuff.” 


Monday Night. By Kay Boyle. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 

Kay Boyle has written several successful novels and a highly praised collection of 
short stories, including ‘‘White Horses of Vienna.” Few prose writers of the present day 
are her equal. Monday Night is a subtle horror story obliquely developed, of a Parisian 
toxologist, a specialist who has been employed in several murder trials. There are many 
beautiful, many telling phrases: “‘. . . . taking a good swipe at the rest of humanity 
because of what humanity hadn’t done for him.... ; stairs no longer muted with 
carpet .... ; the quality of the silence.” 


The Handsome Road. By Gwen Bristow. Crowell. $2.50 


“Nigger never walk up de handsome road, 
But I radder be a nigger dan po’ white trash.” 

Covey May was young and slim and romantic but “‘pore white trash.’”” Lovely Miss 
Ann Sheramy was the young daughter of a great Louisiana plantation-owner. War 
between the North and South came, and the lives of the two girls touched at many 
points on and off the Handsome Road. This is an excellent war story of the modern 
type. It is written with restraint and deals very largely with the social effects of war. 
The author is a South Carolinian, schooled in the traditions of the Old South, trained in 
the Columbia School of Journalism, and now living in California. 


Our Lady. By Upton Sinclair. Rodale Press. $1.50. 


Dedicated to Lewis Browne. The first chapter is entitled ‘‘My Father’s Business,”’ 
and begins: ‘‘Marya stood in the doorway of her home, watching her oldest son walk 
down the stony path.” Thus opens a story of the mother of Jesus. The author says, ‘‘I 
carried the idea around with me four years before I wrote it. To me it is a lovely story 
and deeply reverent. I hope that it may seem so to others.” 

An excellent book to read with Our Lady is The Glory of God by Robert O. Ballou 
(Covici-Friede, $2.00). Mr. Ballou’s widowed mother had a deep religious faith by 
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which she lived. He fought in the World War of Christian nations, and the faith of his a 
boyhood was shattered. He traces his personal solution of a problem—‘‘man’s need eg 
of a God.” 
d The Dark Ri er. By Charles Nordhoff and James Norman Hall. Little, Brown. 
$2.50. 
. In this tale by the authors of Mutiny on the Bounty and The Hurricane, a young 
me Englishman, born in Tahiti but taken when quite young to England, and his friend, a 
by Cambridge student, went to Tahiti for a long visit. The Cambridge youth was fas- 
seed cinated by the country of the Dark River. The plot is a bit trivial, but the picture of 
life on the island is very beautiful. 
y, 
lent The Culture of Cities. By Lewis Mumford. Harcourt, Brace. $5.00. 
Mr. Mumford finds in the growth of the city a symbol of the development of human 
civilization. Following Patrick Geddes, he traces the evolution of the city from eopolis = 
” to polis to metropolis to megalopolis to tyrannopolis (with the gangster-dictators, Bx 
‘his Hitler and Mussolini) to nekropolis, the city of the dead. With Technics and Civiliza- ; 
ter- tion, The Culture of Cities explores the possibilities of conquering the ‘“‘barbarous 
mechanisms’”’ which threaten civilization. Rich in photographic illustrations, this book 
supplies blueprints for the city in which intelligence and good taste shape the patterns 
of social living. 
1 of 
Jay Academic Procession. By James Reid Parker. Harcourt, Brace. $2.00. 
ian Slightly satirical portraits of campus personalities presented in loosely woven 
any narrative. 
lity 
ith The Wall. By Mary Roberts Rinehart. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.00. 
This mystery story by the author of The Circular Staircase is laid in a summer colony 
on the New England coast. Juliette, a glamorous divorcee, is murdered and a lot of 
people might have committed the deed. Amateur and professional sleuths work on the 
case—with the reader. 
? Fanny Kemble: A Passionate Victorian. By Margaret Armstrong. Macmillan. 
SS 
$3.00. 
iny Accustomed as we are to biographies written with fictional appeal, we seldom find 
em one so significant of her time as the story of the most popular actress of the great Kemble 
rar. family, niece of Mrs. Siddons. When she married a Philadelphian, Pierce Butler, and 
lin later published her Georgian Journal, a story of plantation life denouncing slavery, 
she created a sensation in both England and America. Her talent for friendship and her 
vigor of mind and body are material for an excellent book. 
Zs Mark Twain’s Western Years. By Ivan Benson. Stanford University Press. 
alk $3.25. 
“y After serving as printer and as a Mississippi pilot, Mark Twain went in 1861 to 
ory Nevada, where he spent a year mining silver and then joined the staff of the Territorial 
Enter prise. Mr. Benson evaluates Twain’s literary development and makes an intensive 
lou study of his contributions to periodicals. Brief discussions of studies of Mark Twain by 
by Albert Bigelow Paine, Bernard De Voto, and Van Wyck Brooks are included. Another 
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g book appearing at this time, Mark Twain’s Letters from the Sandwich Islands, edited by 

4 Ezra Dane (Stanford University Press, $3.00), contains twenty-two significant letters 
2 of Hawaiian travel and human interest. The two books complement each other. 


John of the Mountains. Edited by Linnie Marsh Wolfe. Houghton Mifflin. 
$3.75. 
These journals of John Muir cover a period of forty-two years, from 1869 to 1911. 
His battle for forest control came long before our now accepted idea of conservation. 
As humorist, mystic, and scientist, Muir wrote spontaneously, joyously. 


Postscript to Adventure: The Autobiography of Ralph Connor. By Charles W. 


t 
Gordon. Farrar. $3.00. I 
Under the pseudonym of Ralph Connor, Gordon wrote The Sky Pilot, Black Rock, ‘ 
etc. His own story of his life reveals a man who believed in his fellow-man. 
Roosevelt. By Emil Ludwig. Viking. $3.00. 
As a basis for his study of the president, the author has a tremendous admiration for I 
a his subject. He shows a special interest in the personality of our First Citizen rather a 
: than intense study of his policies. Carried away by the charm of his subject, he writes 0 
brilliantly and sympathetically—some critics say hastily and with bravado. tl 
Pp 
"3 Great Indian Chiefs. By Albert Britt. Whittlesey House. $2.50. a 
In his study of great chiefs, the author develops the idea we have at last accepted, d 
2 that the Indian has been maligned or romanticized. Britt strives to reveal their true 
al psychology and personality by means of episodes and attainments in the lives of leaders. 
Morley’s Magnum: Omnibus. By Christopher Morley. Lippincott. $2.50. cl 
Here are more than 1,250 pages of essays, plays, poetry, and travelogues, with six 8 
complete books, including Swiss Family Manhattan, The Romany Stain, and Chimney tk 
Smoke. 7 
Chinese Fairy Tales and Folk Tales. Collected and translated by Wolfram Eber- 
hard. Dutton. $3.00. 
a The author states that these tales were taken down, word for word, as related to him ™ 
a by one of the foremost Chinese scholars. L 
ss The Best Short Stories, 1938. Edited by Edward J. O’Brien. Houghton Mifflin. 4 hi 
$2.50. su 
A There is an Introduction by Manuel Komroff, and one by the editor, in which he fu 
F states his task has been to “‘disengage the essential human qualities in our contemporary ol 
fiction.” Some are by well-known artists; others by newcomers. It is interesting to 
me compare the volumes of different years both as to style and substance. N 
“a Trending into Maine. By Kenneth Roberts. Illustrated by N. C. Wyeth. Little, 
a Brown. $4.00. col 
The author of Northwest Passage, Maine born and a Maine enthusiast, presents a re! 


beautiful volume of very diverse interests and very lovely illustrations in color. so 
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Birds against Men. By Louis J. Halle, Jr. Drawings by Lynd Ward. Viking. 
$2.50. 

This is, as the author admits, a capricious sort of book, written by a young archae- 
ologist while he lived in Guatemala. He sees in each bird a personality; and his hawk 
story (he seems especially interested in hawks), ‘By Sovereignty of Nature,’’ has 
been widely acclaimed. 


A Book of Birds. By Mary Priestley. With 82 wood engravings by C. F. Tunna- 
cliffe. Macmillan. $2.50. 
Begun as a private scrapbook, this very interesting and unusual volume is a collec- 
tion of bits of poetry, quotations, descriptions, articles, and stories about birds written 
by many people ranging from Chaucer to Armstrong. 


The Quest of Civilization. By James Henry Breasted. Edited by Edith Williams 

Ware. Harper. 

From the jacket of this arresting study of the development of Man: “In this New 
Edition the story begins with the rudely formed eoliths embedded in the sands of the 
ages——like the footprint of the man Friday—the presence of Man in the Pliocene period 
of the earth’s history, probably a million years ago.”’ The progress of man is followed, 
throughout the Mediterranean era, with his transition from food-gathering to food- 
producing. Dr. Breasted reiterates his faith in human achievement, ‘‘Human adventure 
and the unconquerable buoyance of the human spirit.” 


Never To Die: The Egyptians in Their Own Words. Commentary and arrange- 
ment of pictures by Josephine Mayer and Tom Prideaux. Viking. $3.50. 
This profusely and beautifully illustrated anthology of Egyptian writings is arranged 

chronologically with a historical introduction to each section sufficient to form a back- 

ground and clarify the material, while indexes relate the selections to dynasties and to 
the history of surrounding peoples. 


The Voices of the Cathedral: Tales in Stone and Legends in Glass. By Sartell 
Prentice. Illustrated with 84 photographs. Morrow. $3.50. 
Prentice speaks with the authority of years of study of the psychological, economic, 
and social forces of every age as they have left their mark in stone and glass. 


Let Me Show You New Hampshire. By Ella Shannon Bowles. Knopf. $3.50. 

Mrs. Bowles was born and bred in her beloved state. She says: ‘‘This book is not a 
history or guidebook of New Hampshire, but is simply a series of my own impressions, 
supplemented by personal research in historical background and by information 
furnished by certain state departments, and by articles contributed by my friends both 
old and new.” 


New Mexico’s Own Chronicle: In the Writings of 400 Years. Adopted and edited 
by Maurice Garland Fulton and Paul Horgan. Banks Upshaw. $3.50. 


Illustrative of New Mexico’s three races—Indian, Spanish, and Anglo Saxon—this 
collection of excerpts from rare volumes, manuscripts, letters, diaries, and documents 
reflects the life of the people at various periods of the state’s history. The authors have 
so skilfully interwoven their material that the book has a popular appeal. 
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My America. By Louis Adamic. Harper. $3.75. 

In My America, the author of Dynamite, The Native’s Return, The House in Antigua, 
etc., has written a book worthy of slow and careful reading. Each of us, he says, has his 
own America—the sum total of traditions, ideals, forces, and all those things which have 
touched and influenced one’s life. At twenty-eight years of age, this man who has chosen 
America for his own writes: ‘“Here—only here—is liberty.’? Many of his chapters are 
preceded by quotations from Walt Whitman. There are notes from his diary—clear, 
very definite descriptions of people he has known, including many literary celebrities 
and politicians, as well as casual acquaintances who to his seeing eye are symbolic of 
life-situations. An excellent educational treatise is his discussion of ‘‘Black Mountain, 
an Experiment in Education,” seconded by “‘Arthur Morgan, Disciplined Pragmatist.”’ 
A wise provocative book, never lacking in interest, though in some cases the discussions 
are unfortunately repetitious. 


Our Town. By Thornton Wilder. Coward. $2.00. 

Our Town, Mr. Wilder’s first book since Heaven’s My Destination, and his first full- 
length play produced on the professional stage, has been awarded the Pulitzer Prize. 
It is a compassionate, humorous, and pathetic picture of village life. New Hampshire 
happens to be the setting. ‘“This is the way we were in our growing up and in our mar- 
rying and in our doctoring and in our living and in our dying.” 


It’s All Adventure. By Peter Freuchen. Farrar. $3.50. 

Freuchen’s Arctic Adventure had many enthusiastic readers. After the death of his 
Eskimo wife he returned to his old home in Denmark, taking with him his two children. 
In Greenland he had been ‘‘a combination of a trader and a feudal baron’’; he had be- 
come expert in living among the Eskimos. With consternation he planned to settle in 
Denmark. ‘‘People who live in civilization don’t seem to realize how much of their 
environment is other people. This does not come natural to a Greenlander.”’ He had 
been away so long that this readjustment was very difficult; and the humor, zest, and 
philosophy which he brought to the problem give to the reader a new sense that living is 
a great adventure. 


The Book of Insect Oddities. By Raymond Ditmars. Illustrated by Helene Car- 
ter. Lippincott. $2.00. 
This attractive book may have been intended primarily for young people, but grown- 
ups are equally pleased with it. The title is an accurate description, text and arrange- 
ment are effective, and the illustrations are lovely. 


Voices from the Fields: A Book of Country Songs by Farming People. Edited by 
Russell Lord. With an Introduction by Carl Van Doren. Houghton Mifflin. 
$2.00. 

One hundred and fifty poems, by fifty-three contributors, sent in during the past ten 
years to the Country Home Magazine, constitute the content of this amazing little 
volume. ‘‘Everybody is a poet now and then,” says Mr. Van Doren, “‘if only for one 
moment of his life.’”’ Almost every poem in the lot is the utterance of a man or a woman 
actively at work in the country. 
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Dialect Play-Readings. Selected and edited by Louise M. Frankenstein. Samuel 
French. $1.50. 
Not a vehicle for teaching dialect; ‘‘the characters speak English as we Americans 
think they speak it.’”” The excerpts given illustrate, from this point of view, the speech 
of all the foreign groups. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Youth Tell Their Story. By Howard M. Bell. American Council on Education. 
$1.50. 

Pictorial graphs, attractive typography, and an effective popular style characterize 
this timely report on the attitude of youth toward our disturbed and disturbing world. 
Youths’ ambitions and their beliefs about occupations, education, marriage, war, em- 
ployment, labor, and government have been effectively summarized in a well-docu- 
mented report. 


Keys to the Halls of Books. By Gertrude Buck. Kenyon Press. $0.50. 


This ‘‘aid to the independent use of libraries’’ presents concrete information in 
pamphlet form on such questions as: “‘How To Become a Borrower,” ‘How To Make 
Interlibrary Loans,” ““How To Make the Acquaintance of an Unfamiliar Book,” ‘What 
Kind of Reference Books Are Available,’ “How To Use Indexes and Card Catalogs and 
Bibliographies,”’ and ‘‘How To Prepare a Theme.” 


Poetry for High Schools. Compiled by Amelia H. Munson. H. W. Wilson 

An annotated reading-list of poetry classified under headings of ‘“Twentieth-Century 
Poets,” ‘Older Poets,’ ‘‘Anthologies,”’ “‘Approaches to Poetry,” ‘‘Understanding and 
Appreciation,” ““Tributes, Memoirs and Biographies,” ‘‘Versification,”’ and ‘‘A Section 
for Teachers.” 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


Contemporary Literature. By Russell Blankenship, Rollo L. Lyman, and Howard 

C. Hill. Scribner’s. 

A bulky volume of selections from twentieth-century English and American poetry 
and prose selected on the basis of their probable interest to young people. Such boys’ 
and girls’ favorites as Tarkington, Kipling, Jack London, Ring Lardner, Lindbergh, and 
A. Conan Doyle are particularly well represented. Emphasis is placed upon the poetry 
that gives joy and the literature of play. Conspicuously absent from the collection is 
any reference to the great literature of protest, the extensive contemporary work of the 
W.P.A. writers, regional literature, and experiments in drama. 


World Literature. By Ruth Mary Weeks, Rollo L. Lyman, and Howard C. Hill. 

Scribner’s. 

More than a thousand pages of selections from English, American, German, Spanish, 
Scandinavian, and the classical literatures classified under ‘‘Short Stories,’”’ ‘Prose 
Tales,” ‘Ballads,’ ‘“‘Metrical Tales,’ ‘Episodes from Novels,” ‘“‘Romance,” 
Epic,”’ Drama,” ‘‘The Fable,” ‘“‘The Essay,” ‘‘Lyric Poetry,” ‘“The Song,” ‘“The 
Sonnet,” ‘“The Ode,”’ ‘‘The Elegy,” ““The Letter,’ ““The Diary,”’ ‘“‘Biography,”’ ‘‘His- 
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tory,”’ and ‘‘Oratory and Debate.’’ Except for this unfortunate and awkward plan of 
classification, this anthology deals effectively with the difficult and vital problem of 
world-literature in the secondary school. 


Thought and Expression. Book II. By Charles Swain Thomas and Myra Adeline 

Paine. Longmans, Green. $1.72. 

This “‘textbook designed to develop better habits of thinking and greater skill in 
English expression’’ uses a conversational manner in offering suggestions for effective 
thinking and writing, and places emphasis upon real-life communication situations. 
For those who wish technical information about grammar, punctuation, spelling, and 
pronunciation a separate section is included at the end. 


Improving Your Reading. By Helen S. S. Wilkinson and Bertha D. Brown. 
Noble & Noble. $1.00. 


This remedial reading text for the upper elementary and junior high school grades 
emphasizes such skills as word recognition, phrasing, regular rhythmic eye movements, 
finding information on the printed page, and the like. The extraordinary emphasis 
placed upon oral reading suggests a certain confusion of oral with silent reading skills. 


Targets in Reading. By Linda E. Barry, Mable Madden, and Marjorie Pratt. 
Webster. $0.42. 


An excellent workbook in remedial reading, containing exercises in word recognition 
(to aid in identifying short words, correcting reversals, recognizing likenesses and dif- 
ferences, syllabifying, and accurate recognition of words frequently mispronounced), 
word meaning, and the improvement of comprehension and rate. Pretests and scoring 
charts are provided. 


Making Sense. Part Il: How To Say What You Mean and Understand What 
You Read. By Rachel Salisbury and J. Paul Leonard. Scott, Foresman. 
$0.84. 

In this continuation of the successful Making Sense, Part I, reading is again inte- 
grated with the teaching of composition, and the instruction is organized in terms of 
simple, brief steps. The approach to the sentence is synthetic rather than analytical. 
The new volume is a combination of workbook and textbook, the explanations being 
accompanied by practice materials on perforated leaves. The four parts are called: 
‘‘Make the Most of Your Reading,’”’ ‘‘Marks That Aid the Reader,” ‘Transferring 
Thought Effectively,” and ‘‘Expressing Yourself in Good Form.” 


Designs for Personality. By Margaret E. Bennett and Harold C. Hand. Mc- 
Graw-Hill. $1.36. 


This textbook for use in group guidance in the secondary school draws upon the best 
current information about the factors that influence personality, and interprets it for 
the adolescent. A skilfully written book, acutely needed in the secondary school. It is 
to be hoped that a succeeding edition will be published in a more attractive format. 


Getting Acquainted with Words. Scott, Foresman. $0.09. 

The five blank columns on each page of this student’s notebook are devoted to the 
new word and its pronunciation, where the student first met it, what it means, where the 
student has met it since, and how he has used it in speaking or writing. 
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